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100.000 Member^ 
hold R)licie$ in 
i^Muludl Li fe of j 

Can^d-j 

7fye Sfieriqfh of All 
isIfieSirengthoftAcfi 

1WI ORE than 100,000 policy- 
holders are united for 
mutual protection in the 
Mutual Life of Canada. Theirs 
is the strength of unity. 

> You should have a policy in 
the Mutual Life of Canada. 

The Mutual Life is safe, strong, 
beneficent. It will protect you and 
your dependents at cost beeauseprofits 
on Mutual operations go back to the 
policyholders. You should let our 
Agent advise you as to the type of 
Mutual policy most suited to your 
situation. Be frank with him as to 
your position and he will give you 
disinterested counsel. 

Write today for 
"The Mutual Book“ 

IV MUTUAL LIFE 

of Canada 

WATERLOO, ONTARIO gH 
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BSORBINE 

TRADE MARK Rf G.U S PAT OFF. 


Reduces Bursal Enlargements 
Thickened, Swollen 'tissues, 
Curbs, Filled Tendons, Sore* 
ness from Bruises or Strains; 

stops Spavin Lameness, allays pain. 
Does not blister, remove the hair oi 
lay up the horse. 92.50 a bottle 
•t dfiiggists or delivered. Book 1 R free. 

ABSOKBINE, JR., for mankind—an 
antiseptic liniment for bmises, cuts, wounds, 
•trains, painful, swollen veins or glands. It 
heals and soothes. 91-25 a bottle at drug¬ 
gists or postpaid. Will tell you more if you 
write, 

F. YOUNG. lac., 19 Lyman. Bid*., Maatra.l, Caa. 
Abiorbln* and Abiorbln* Jr., ara mad. In Canada. 



Announcing 
1926 Models 


Here is our lutest and greatest achieve¬ 
ment the last word in internal combus¬ 
tion engine development. Not just one 
sire, but a complete line —1 ' •_> to 25 H. P. 

These engines embody mnny improvements 
and refinements for the convenience of the user — 
the result of our many years’ experience as engine 
apecialista. 

If you enjoy operating an engine that starts 
easily, runs smoothly and quietly -develops more 
than its full rated horse power, and will do it con¬ 
tinuously and economically over u long period of 
years, then you’ll he interested in learning more 
about the Fuller fa Johnson I'JJfe Models. 

Descriptive literature gladly sent free on re¬ 
quest. 

FULLER & JOHNSON IVIFG. CO. 

Engine Specialiata-—Eatahlithed 1840 
7fifi Qrova St., Madison. WIs., U. S. A. 


Terse Sayings on Co-operation 

Co operative marketing should be 
taught, not merely preached. Walton 
I'eteet. 

• • ft 

Co-ops do not want a crutch, but a 
torch. They do not ask alms, hut a 
light Aaron Sapiro. 

♦ ft ft 

No matter what discouragements 
come to co-operative marketing, no mat¬ 
ter what of these enterprises fail—the 
cause itself will triumph in the end 
because it is everlastingly right.— 
Frank O. Lowden. 

ft ft ft 

The longer 1 live the more certain do 
! become that the best that govern¬ 
ments can do for farmers is of insignifi¬ 
cant importance compared with what, 
bv carefully thought out and loyal co¬ 
operation, they can do for themselves. 

Sir Horace Plunkett. 


News from the Organizations 

\l»fu*r fi »i thin pain* ihoulti lie* arid lo tin* Secretary, Lulled Famien of Albert*. < algnr> ; 
Haikalrhcwan Crain Urowm* A*aux*latlon, Regina; Secretary. Tutted Farmer* of Manitoba. Winnipeg 


Saskatchewan 

Peteet’s Advice 

Speaking at Calgary, on June Iff, on 
the subject of Co-operative Marketing, 
Walton Peteet, secretary of the 
National Council of Farmers’ Co-opera¬ 
tive Marketing Associations of the 
United States, said: 

“When you have organized these 
pools, 1 am going to give von two bits 
of advice: 

“As soon as your pool is organized, 
establish a membership or field service 
department along with your sales de¬ 
partment. These two departments rank 
equally in dignity and importance, to 
my mind. In this way you keep your 
membership informed of all the activi¬ 
ties of your co-operative, and keep 
your management informed of things 
going on in the field among your mem¬ 
bership. 

“Second: Don’t neglect to keep up 
vour general farm organization as soon 
as you get your co-operative organiza¬ 
tion. We have made that mistake, in 
some eases, in the United States. We 
call them farm bureaus and other 
names down there. Here you have the 
U.F.A. This general organization, 
which comprises all the farm men and 
women in a community, and has for its 
aims the welfare of the whole commun¬ 
ity, needs to he maintained. As a rule 
these organizations have fostered and 
controlled and organized the co-opera¬ 
tive organizations. 

“Don’t make the mistake of think¬ 
ing that as soon as you get your wheat 
pool and your livestock pool that you 
don’t need your general type organ 
izntion any more. You will need it to 
serve all your other needs, and a very 
important need of the co-operative, 
because it is going to be through joint 
educational programs put on by your 
marketing associations and vour 
U.F.A. that you are going to make 
vour marketing associations effective.” 

This advice is just as good applied 
to Saskatchewan. Follow Mr. I’eteet’s 
advice by joining the S.G.G.A. 


Manitoba 

U.F.M. Notes 

U.F.M. Sunday at Gimli, proved a 
great success in both attendance and 
program. About 300 gathered in the 
church. L. P. Bancroft, M.P., ad¬ 
dressed them on the work of the Pro¬ 
gressives at Ottawa, and Mrs. E. J. 
Blow’, U.F.W.M. director, spoke on the 
work of the U.F.W.M. organization. 
Her address was followed by a song in 
honor of Mothers, sung in Icelandic. 
Rev. A. E. Kristjanson spoke on 
Money, and Organization; and he was 
followed by Rev. S. Olafsson, who ad¬ 
dressed the young people. 


Protest Grain Act 

At the last meeting of Spruce Creek 
U.F.M. local a communication was read 
regarding holding meetings throughout 
Dauphin constituency, for the purpose 
of forming an Egg and Poultry Pool, 
with Dauphin as shipping centre. The 
secretary, W. Carrnthers, was in¬ 
structed to make arrangements with 
Burrows U.F.M. for a joint meeting to 
thoroughly discuss this question. 

The new Canada Grain Act w T as 
given lengthy discussion, and a resolu¬ 
tion passed urging the governments of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
to refuse to enact the concurring or 
enabling legislation asked for by the 
Dominion government until the Canada 
Grain Aet is again amended to give a 
greater measure of justice, and more 
adequate protection to the producers 
and shippers in the marketing of their 
grain. 


The secretary of the Prohibition 
Alliance of Manitoba reports active 
co-operation during recent months in 
the educational work it is carrying on 
from U.F.W.M. locals at Arden, Bagot, 
Dand, Edwin, Eden, Harlington, Holm- 
field Justice, Kelloe Minto, Little 
Souris, Minitonas, Millbrook, Ogilvie. 
Parkview and St. Andrews. 


between grades, and predicted that 
the low-grade men were going to b 
disappointed in their final payments 
He also declared that the pool favored 
mixing. Hon. T. A. Crerar was ae 
corded a rousing reception. His a d 
dress was a comprehensive review ol 
farm organization in Manitoba, and ho 
stressed over and over again the need 
and valtie of organization. Turning 
to brief mention of great national 
problems he pleaded for consideration 
of them, and was not optimistic of 
their solution. Yet he believed in a 
united Canada and in the ultimate 
success of Confederation. 


The Fish Fly 

During the warm evenings of late 
spring or early summer, in towns alone 
the margins of our northern rivers and 
lakes the electric lights or street lamps 
are often darkened by myriads of 
insects that dash against them, and the 
pavements are made slippery by their 
dead bodies which have been trampled 
under foot. 

They are not the ordinary night fly¬ 
ing moths: Tf an individual of the thou 
sands that cling to the posts and 
buildings in the vicinity of the light 
be examined, it will prove to be a 
delicate creature w’ith dainty, tremhl 
ing w’ings and two or three long whi’e, 
thread-like organs on the end of its 
body; the body itself is so transparent 
that the blood within ean he seen pul¬ 
sating. The front wings are large and 
finely netted, and the hind wings are 
small or absent. So fragile are these 
pale beings that they seem like plian 
toms rather than real insects. No 
wonder that poets have sung of them 
as the creatures that live only a day. 

It is true that their winged exist¬ 
ence lasts often only a day or even a 
few hours; but they have another life, 
of which the poet knows nothing. 
Down on the bottom of a stream, feed¬ 
ing on mud, water-plants, or other 
•small insects, lives a little nvmph with 
delicate, fringed gills along its sides 
and two or three- long, ninny-jointed, 
and often feathery appendages on the 
end of the body. It has strong legs 
and can both wmlk and swim. 

After about the ninth molt—there 
may be 20 molts in all—there appear 
on its thorax four little sacs which are 
the beginning of w r ings; with each molt 
these grow- larger, until finally the last 
skin of the water-nymph is shed, and 
gills and mouth-parts are all left be 
hind, and the insect comes forth, a 
winged fish fly. 

But there is still another change to 
be undergone. The insect has not yet 
reached the adult state. After flying 
a short distance it alights and sheds 
its skin again, a thin layer coming off 
from all parts of its body, even from 
its w’ings. After this the delicate 
creature is more fragile than before. 
It now has but one duty to perform 
in its brief life in the air, and that is 
to lay its eggs. These are sometimes 
laid on the surface of the water, and 
sometimes the mother wraps her wings 
about her like a diving-bell and goes 
down into the water and deposits her 
eggs on stones. The life of the nymph 
is from one to three years, according 
to the species. 

The Ottawa Tragedy 

No need to he honest or truthful. 

No need to be clever or bright; 

It don’t matter a jot if you’ve learn inn or 
not 

So long as your clothes are right. 


'Twas a day to he remembered, 

When all parliament was shocked: 

That tragic, awful moment 

While thp Empire swayed and rocked. 

A look of consternation spread 
All o’er each noble face. 

While fr n m the speaker’s nerveless hand 
Clnttered the gilded mace. 

What was this dire calamity, 

This dreadful, frightful thing: 

Could it be some brutal Bolshevick 
Had dared molest the King? 

But no. not that, but this was it. 

1 blushingly relate: 

Kie’’t there amongst that gilded throng. 
Those gentlemen so sednte— 

Four members from the prairies. 

The savage, uncouth West. 

" ere seated there in parliament 
Each minus coat and vest. 

O. F. Lee, Midnapore Alta. 


A picnic attended by between L»0 
and 200 people, and including a num¬ 
ber of members of the Farmers’ l nion, 
took place at Netterville, in connec¬ 
tion with the Netterville local of the 
8.G.G.A., on Friday, July 10. The 
speakers were Mrs. Moett, of the 
Women’s Section, and J. V. Patterson, 
district director, who wore listened to 
verv attentively, and at the close of 
the' addresses a resolution was adopted 
regretting the failure of the amalga¬ 
mation negotiations. 


That the success of the amalgama¬ 
tion negotiations now depended on 
the rank and file of the Farmers’ 
Union, was a statement made by A. J. 
Bnvnton, of the Central executive, at 
a meeting held at Leslie, on July 4. 
The meeting was a joint one of the 
locals around Leslie, and included 
members of the Kristnes, West Side, 
Mt. I lee la and Holar locals, over whom 
James Garland presided in an able 
manner. Mrs. P. A. Howe, outlined 
clearly the provisions of the poultry 
pool contract, and Mr. Howe addressed 
the meeting on the proposed cattle 
pool. 

A local of the S.G.G.A. was recently 
organized at Bradwell, with Peter 
Murray as secretary. 

The Poultry Pool 

Have you signed the contract for 
the Poultry Poolf Time is passing, 
and if the pool is to operate this year, 
it is essential that a sufficient number 
of contracts should be signed to war 
rant the provisional hoard in putting 
the pool into working order. Alberta 
has already passed the minimum, and 
the campaign is being pressed with all 
possible intensity. W hy should Sns 
katchewan lag behind? Sign the con¬ 
tract, and show your faith in 
co-operative marketing. Remember. 
“Faith without works is dead.” 


Convention at Neepawa 

The summer convention of Neepawa 
district was held at Birnie, on July 10, 
afternoon and evening meetings con 
veiling in the Memorial Park adjacent 
to the town. President R. Drysdale 
piloted the proceedings through both 
sessions. The secretary of Gladstone 
U.F.M.. J. Adamson, read an interest¬ 
ing paper on Co-operative Buying, fol¬ 
lowing which W. Crawford, of the 
Co-operative Cattle Pool, addressed the 
convention. Hi-s outline of general 
policy was marked by the announce¬ 
ment that the pool was now absolutely 
co-operative in principle, any profits 
accruing going to the customers of the 
pool. One of the best addresses of the 
day was given by W. S. Smith, on the 
Kgg Pool. Brief, blight, pointed, his 
outline of the workings of the Egg 
Pool was complete with information. 
Up to June, Neepawa pool had 
handled $2fi,000 worth of eggs, averag 
ing to the producer from 23e to 24o. 
In 1924, the average price paid pro¬ 
ducers for eggs was 13c, while the car 
lot prices in the city markets was 273c. 
In 192f>, to date, the average price 
paid the producer was 23c, while the 
average car-lot price in the city mar¬ 
kets is 28Jc. 

The speakers at the evening meeting 
were: Geo. Little, ML.A.; R. A. 
Mahoney, manager of the wheat pool, 
and Hon. T. A. Crerar. Mr. Little’s 
address was characteristically short 
and humorous. Mr. Mahoney gave a 
business man’s talk on the Wheat Pool. 
Manitoba has 700,000 acres in the pool, 
Saskatchewan has 0.000,000. The first 
problem was to join these with Alberta 
to form one selling agency. The sav¬ 
ings of such amalgamation were set 
out clearly. The enormous task of 
selling such a huge output of grain 
was pictured, and some illuminating in¬ 
s-do stories of marketing were told. 
Mr. Mahoney went in to a technical 
discussion of the matter of spread as 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 

The Guide is published every Wednesday 
Subscription price in Canada 9100 per 
$2.00 for three years, or $3.00 (or tive 
. rs and the same rate to Great Britain. 
India and Australia. In Winnipeg city extra 
nos t a go necessitates a price of $1.50 per 
’ r Higher postage charges make sub 
riptions to the United States and other 
foreign countries $2.00 per year. The price 
for single copies is five cents. 

Subscribers are asked to notify us if there 
, s 8 ny difficulty in receiving their paper 
r.gularlv and promptly. It is impossible to 
supply any back copies that may be missed. 

The yellow* address on every subscription 
label allows the date to which the subscrip¬ 
tion is paid No other receipt is issued. 

Remittances for subscriptions should be made direct 
to The Guide bv postal note, post office, bank or 
express money order There Is always a risk In 
tending currency In an envelope 
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ADVERTISING RATES 


t 'oiuinerctal Display 
Livestock Display 


t>Oc iH*r agate line 
40c per agate line 


Livestock Display t'laasilied *i> per inch 
Classified (See t’laasilied Page for details) 


No discount for time or space on display 
advertising All changes of copy and new 
matter must resell us eight days in advance 
of date of publication to ensure insertion. 
Reading matter advertisements are marked 
’ \dvertiseinent.’' We believe through care 
ful enquiry, that every advertisement in The 
Guide is signed b> trustworthy persons. We 
will take it as a favor if any of our readers 
will advise us promptly should they have any 
reason to doubt the reliability of any person 
or drill who advertises in The Guide 
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Pools Make Payment 

A second interim payment of 20 eenta 
,,er bushel basis No. 1 Northern, was 
announced by the inter-provincial wheat 
pools last Friday, in a statement issued 
hv A. d. McPhail, president of the 
Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers 
Limited. With this second distribution 
the total payments so far made by the 
pool on shipments from the 1024 crop 
amount to $1.55 per bushel. In the 
statement by President McPhail, it was 
snitl that $15,000,000 will be paid out to 
members of the pools on aeeount of this 
secoixl interim payment before the first 
of August. The statement also reads: 
“Owing to the volume of pool wheat 
which has been reeeived during the last 
few weeks it was not considered ad¬ 
visable to close the 1924 pool before 
julv 15. In the meantime the prospect 
of an early harvest made it necessary 
to arrange immediately for a substan¬ 
tial interim payment in order to pro¬ 
vide pool farmers with funds to conduct 
their harvesting operations. 

“Twenty cents a bushel will be paid 
on No. 1, 2 and 3 Northern, also on No. 
4 and Toughs of these grades. Fifteen 
cents a bushel will be paid on No. 5, 
Tough 5 and Rejected grades, and 10 
cents a bushel will be paid on No. 6, 
Tough 6 and Smuttys and Rejected of 
other grades. No payment will be made 
at this time on Feed and such wheat 
graded rejected, heated and condemned. 
Spreads on grades will be adjusted 
when the final payment is made in 
which it is expected that all grades will 
participate. ’ ’ 

It is understood that shippers of Feed 
wheat have so far been overpaid, and 
that is why shippers of Feed wheat are 
not participating in this second interim 
payment. It is expected, however, that 
in the final adjustment a further amount 
will be available for distribution to the 
shippers of Feed wheat. 

The date of the final payment has not 
yet been announced, but it is expected 
that it will be made in the course of 
the next four or six weeks. 

The initial payment made by the pool 
was $1.00 basis No. 1 Northern. On 
March 1 last they announced an interim 
payment of 35 cents basis No 1 North¬ 
ern, and it was estimated that the pool 
on this first interim payment paid out 
between $25,000,000 and $30,000,000. 
This second interim payment brings the 
payments up to $1.55 per bushel, basis 
No. 1 Northern, and the $15,000,000 
which it is said will be paid out before 
the first of August will be welcome to 
the farmers who will be needing money 
to finance their harvesting operations. 


Saskatchewan Progressives Meet 

A meeting of the federal Pro¬ 
gressives of Saskatchewan will be held 
in Regina, on August 4. Four dele¬ 
gates from each constituency, together 
w 'tli the sitting or nominated member, 
"ill attend the meeting, which has been 
called by the president and secretary 
°t’ the Saskatchewan Federal Pro¬ 
gressive Association. There are now 
-1 federal constituencies in Saskatche¬ 
wan. so that a full attendance would 
mean slightly over 100 delegates. 

The notice ealling the meeting gives 
ihe agenda as follows: 

[a) Declaration of principles, in 
light of legislation and other develop¬ 
ments since last revision. 

“ (b) Methods of financing constitu¬ 
encies nnd the central organization. 

“ c Means of publicity. 

‘(di Campaign propaganda. 


“(e) Interprovincial relations. 

“(f) Urban support. 

“(g) Relation of the member to his 
constituency and to his fellow-Pro- 
gressives in the House of Commons. 
“(h) Election of officers.” 

The letter also says: 

“In an endeavor to conserve the 
time of the meeting, the executive ap¬ 
pointed various of their members to 
prepare suggestions concerning items 
on the agenda. This will in no wnv 
interfere with full and free discussion. 
Your suggestions sent to Mr. Milliken, 
as early as possible, will be very wel¬ 
come. Despite these efforts, delegates 
should arrange to stay more than one 
day if necessary. 

“Mr. Forke, house leader, and Mr. 
Hoey, secretary of organization, will 
be invited to confer with this meeting 
on certain matters, and arrangements 
are being made to have Mr. Forke de¬ 
liver it public address while in Regina. 
It is hoped that nothing will prevent 
the attendance of all Saskatchewan 
members or nominees. 

“The first session will be at 10 a.m., 
(•it the Y.M.C.A.” 


What Bread Costs 

The Department of Research and 
Education of the Federal Council of 
Churches of the United States, has just 
issued a study entitled From Wheat to 
Bread. Some of the facts revealed are 
highly interesting. 

For instance, in a study made in 
1922 and 1923 of the cost of bread in 
seven large cities, It is shown that 
one and one half cents of the retail 
price of the loaf goes to the grower of 
wheat; from six to seven and one-half 
cents goes for transportation, elevator 
handling, Hour milling, baking and re¬ 
tailing. The largest part of this goes 
to the baker, who gets between four 
and six cents out of the retail price 
of each loaf. From these facts it is 
shown that fluctuations in the price of 
wheat should really affect the price the 
consumer pays for bread almost not at 
all. The ret,-til distributor of the bread 
was found to receive from 1.02 cents 
to 1.5 cents from each loaf. 

U. S. Secretary of Agriculture Wal¬ 
lace, made a report to the president in 
1923, which gave the following com¬ 
parison of bread costs in 1913 and 


1923: 

1913 1923 

% % 

Retailers’ margin . 20.55 22.22 

Bakers’ margin . 37.25 35.93 

Materials other than flour 7.05 13.88 

Transportation . 3.08 3.21 

Milling margin . 7.76 5.31 

Freight charges . 1.93 1.70 

Elevator margin .97 1.38 

Wheat growers margin .... 21.41 16.37 


100 . 100 . 


This shows that costs for baking, 
milling, freighting and growing are 
relatively less now than in 1913; while 
costs of selling at retail, procuring 
other ingredients than flour, transpor¬ 
tation, elevator margin are relatively 
higher than ten years ago. 

The editor of Baking Technology 
contributes the following remarks to 
the discussion: 

“In the old days flour was 80 per 
cent, of the production cost; today, it 
is only 20 per cent. The rest goes into 
the quality insurance, enriching in¬ 
gredients. ... As for the hand 
bakers, the war dispersed the visible 
resident supply. Machinery men re¬ 
joiced as they sold one machine after 


another—and this brought upon us 
suddenly the present machine era.” 

This editor tells of the formation of 
large corporations for producing ami 
distributing bread, and of the organ 
ization of tin Institute of Making to 
teach employees “how to behave in a 
modern plant while machinery hakes 
the bread.” “Bread in the large 
cities is now baked with the help of 
Mr. Kteinmet/ (the inventor) and some 
40 or 50 kinds of push buttons.” 

Will Aid Co-operation 

The first meeting of the Manitoba 
Advisory Council on Co-operative 
Marketing was held in Winnipeg, last 
Friday, and the council was advised by 
Premier Bracken that part of the 
revenue from the investment of the 
$128,000 received by the provincial 
government as its share of the surplus 
left by the Wheat Hoard, would be np 
plied to research along co-operative 
lines under supervision of the council. 
This council is appointed under the 
Manitoba co-operative legislation, and 
its duties are to advise the registrar of 
co-operative association. 

Prefacing his announcement of the 
fact that the government planned to lend 
added monetary assistance to the work 
of the council, Premier Bracken stated 
that, in the past, more interest had 
been directed to production than to 
distribution. The time had come when 
it was essential to emphasize the mar¬ 
keting end of the case. Dean Me 
Killican, discussing the relation of the 
college to producers’ organizations, 
said that the history of co-operative 
marketing was strewn with wrecks, 
due mainly to lack of information and 
education on the subject. The college 
could serve the needs of the producers, 
he stated, by studying questions of 
distribution and marketing of products 
for the producers’ organizations. Mr. 
Dickinson, emphasizing the need for 
pure seed, said there were only 30 
registered seed producers in the prov¬ 
ince, far short of the number required 
to meet the needs. lie showed the 
seed could be produced here, illustrating 
his point by stating the seed oat pro¬ 
ducers, from being producers, now had 
become marketers. F. W. Ransom, 
speaking on the wheat pool, stressed 
the necessity of the big co operatives 
establishing closer contact with the 
producers. W. R. Oottiugham, legal 
advisor, discussed the principles of 
co-operative legislation, showing the 
distinction existing between joint 
stock and co-operative organizations. 
W. A. Landrith dealt with the poultry 
situation, O. (i. Tovell with the work 
of the Manitoba co-operative dairies, 
L. T. Floyd with the honey situation 
and J. R. Bell with livestock. 

Co-operative Oil Shipments 

Numerous enquiries have been re 
eeived at the office of the Canadian 
Council of Agriculture as to whether or 
not the proposed new rule with regard 
to the shipment of kerosene and gaso 
lene in tank cars, which will make co¬ 
operative purchases of tractor fuel as 
at present carried on impossible, is 
coming into effect, and if so on what 
date. 

J. W. Ward, secretary of the council, 
writes stating that the judgment of 
the Board of Railway Commissioners, 
regarding the new freight classifica¬ 
tion, leaves this matter undecided, the 
hoard finding it necessary to make a 
special enquiry on which a separate 
judgment will be given. In any event, 


30 days’ notice will have ^o be given 
after the issue of the new classification 
and rules, and it is understood thail 
there will la* no change before October 
1, at least. 

At the present time it is permissible 
to bring in tank ears of oil and unload 
them at a railway siding into drums 
diroet from the tank, and many farm¬ 
ers, through their locals, are purchas¬ 
ing their tractor fuel cooperatively, 
and making a saving of approximately 
seven cents a gallon, which means 
several thousand dollars a year to the 
members tit each point. 

In the proposetl new classification a 
note appears, providing that tank cars 
can only be shipped to points where 
delivery’ will be taken at a private 
siding, or where facilities are provided 
for piping it into permanent storage 
tanks. This proposed new rule, which 
is obviously intended to stop co¬ 
operative purchasing of oil, was op¬ 
posed by the Canadian Council of 
Agriculture, at a sitting held by the 
Hoard of Railway Commissioners, at 
Winnipeg, in July, 1924, 11. .1. Syming¬ 
ton, K.C., appearing for the council. 
The opposition of the council has pre¬ 
vented the application of the new rule 
up to the present, but whether or not 
it will be made effective this fall de¬ 
pends on the decision of the Railway 
< 'ommission. 
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diseases of the mouth 


DENTAL PROFE: 


Watch your gums - 
bleeding a sign of trouble 


PREPARED f OS THl 
PRESCRIPTION OF Tl« 


FOR 

THE 

GUMS 


A S sappers mine 
the enemy s 
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How the Bank Can Help 
the Farmer 


T HERE are scores of ways in which your Bank 
can help you — methods that will surprise you 
by their convenience and safety. 

l ake the sale of an animal. If it is a cash transaction, 
you can ask the purchaser to send you a marked 
cheque or your bank will attach a sight draft to the 
bill of lading. 

If it is a time sale, your banker will handle and collect 
the note. 

Our Manager will be only too glad to outline to you 
the scores of ways in which he can serve. 


Bank of Montreal 

Established l8l7 

TOTAL ASSETS IN EXCESS OF $700,006,000 
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Factory-to-Home Prices on 

Mason & Risch Piano 

Save You Money 

The increasing popularity 
of the Mason & Risch Piano 
has proved that we can sell 
a better piano for the price 
than you can get elsewhere. 

Its sound construction nnd 
superior musical qualities make 
the Mason & Risch tho most re¬ 
markable piano value now being 
offered to the public. Write for 
our catalog; it will savo you 
money. 

EASY TERMS ARRANGED TO 
SUIT EACH PURCHASER 


Sample Bargain from our Exchange Department 

One Newcombe Piano, Walnut - - Price $295°° 


Mason & Risch Limited 

344 PORTAGE AVENUE, WINNIPEG 

Also at Saskatoon. Calgary, Edmonton, Lethbridge, Nelson and Vancouver 
Victor Records In Urge and varied selection. Quick service. 
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Farm Notes from Great Britain 

Exceedingly dry summer causes cattle and sheep feeders apprehension — 
Root crops also suffer — R.A.S.E. holds 87 th annual exhibition 


T HE hay crops are now all 
gathered in, and the season has 
been practically ideal for the 
work. From the time haymaking 
began in early June, farmers did 
not suffer a check from rainy weather, 
hut were able to cure and gather the 
crop with the minimum of labor and 
expense—a pleasing contrast to the 
difficulties and disappointments which 
attended haymaking operations in 
1924. Hay crops were generally bulky 
in quantity, nnd have now been 
stacked with no loss in quality. 

Rain is badly needed all over Britain, 
for in most districts there has been 
no appreciable fall for from four to 
six weeks. The month of June was dry 
throughout, and July promises to have 
a similar record. As a result pastures 
are showing bare and brown, and the 
meadows from which the hay has been 
gathered have not yet thrown up the 
growth of aftermath, which is always 
so welcome for newly-weaned lambs 
and for dairy cows. 

The cattle grazier, especially, dreads 
continued drought, which is his worst 
enemy, apart from disease. Store 
cattle were high-priced in April and 
May, at which time the grazier buys 
in his stores for fattening at grass. A 
failure of the natural food supply in 
mid-season may entirely destroy any 
possibility of profit on the summer’s 
enterprise, and make it necessary for 
some feeders to sell their beasts in a 
half-meated condition, at great sacri¬ 
fice in value. Conditions have not yet 
•cached the pitch when such drastic 
steps have to be taken, but graziers 
•ire earnestly hoping for early rainfall. 

The centre of the grazing industry is 
on the rich pastures of the Midlands, 
as Leicester, Northampton and 
Gloucester. Much of the grazing land 
is let by auction in small areas from 
year to year, and the best may com¬ 
mand from £5 to £6 per acre. It is 
claimed that in a good season a bullock 
and a sheep can be carried to every 
acre of this land during June and July, 
the animals fattening rapidly on the 
grass alone, with no supplementary 
food. Mature cattle (two to three 
years old) of the Hereford, Devon and 
Shorthorn breeds, are favored by the 
graziers, and Welsh black cattle 
(known as “runts”) are also popular. 

Root Crops Suffer 

Moisture is much needed by the root 
crops (mangolds, swedes and turnips). 
The sowing of swedes and turnips has 
been postponed in many parts, in hope 
of rain. The heavier soils, necessarily 
plowed in wet condition in winter or 
spring, have baked hard during the 
late dry warm weather, and it has 
been difficult to got a suitably fine 
seed-bed. As is common in dry sea¬ 
sons, complaints are frequently heard 
that seedling turnip crops have been 
destroyed or badly damaged by insect 
posts. The mangold crop, sown earlier, 
is less liable to attack by pests. This 
crop made a good start, but for further 
development it awaits rain. The same 
may generally be said of the potato 
crop. Few complaints have been 
heard of late blight, or other potato 
troubles. 

As a result of the long period of 
bright warm weather, the grain harvest 
will undoubtedly be earlier than usual. 
In the south of England, especially on 
the lighter soils of the Thames Valley, 
winter-sown wheat and oats are al¬ 
ready rapidly changing in color from 
green to golden, and early fields will 
be reaped before July is out. So far 
as can be estimated, the harvest is 
not likely to be an abundant one, but 
yields may possibly reach average 
figures. Fields are frequently notice 1 
in which the straw is unusually short. 
Wheat fields commonly show bare or 
thin patches whore water collected in 
pools last winter. 

The Cheater Royal 

The Royal Agricultural Society of 
England, which is easily the premier 
agricultural organization of the Brit¬ 


ish Isles, has lately held its eightv 
seventh annual exhibition 1 which 
covered 160 acres) at the ancient citv 
of Chester—which is the centre of a 
large and prosperous dairy country \ 
total of £16,411 (over >80,000'T Vis 
awarded in prizes for livestock and 
produce. The livestock section of the 
show is unequalled in scope and vari 
ety by any other display, for the 
“Royal” is the only society which 
provides classes for every breed of 
horses, cattle, sheep and pigs of the 
British Islands. Consequently this an¬ 
nual exhibition (held at a different 
centre every year) is regarded as the 
greatest function of the season bv 
British pedigree stock breeders, and is 
always attended by large numbers of 
foreign visitors, many of whom come 
as potential buyers of prize-winning 
animals. 

This year the number of cattle ex¬ 
hibited constituted a record with 1,565 
animals, in 21 different breeds. These 
included 171 Shorthorns. 239 Dairy 
Shorthorns, 207 British Friesians, 211 
Welsh Blacks, 103 Jerseys, 90 Here- 
fords and 84 Aberdeen-- An gfns. The 
King (who personally visited the show 
on the second day) is always a promin¬ 
ent exhibitor at the “Royal,” and this 
year there were 28 entries from His 
Majesty’s farms, of Shorthorn, Lincoln 
Red, Hereford, Devon and Red Poll 
cattle, Shire horses and Southdown 
syeep. 

The display of implements and 
machinery was, naturally, stupendous 
and bewildering, and the collection on 
view this yenr was claimed to he the 
largest and most varied show of its 
kind ever planned. A distinction much 
sought after by manufacturers is the 
Silver Medal of the Royal Society, 
which is awarded every year for not¬ 
able improvements in agricultural 
machinery. This year there wore 30 
entries for the coveted distinction, of 
which five gained silver medals. The 
International Harvester Company was 
awarded a medal for an attachment be¬ 
tween a tractor and a binder, by which 
all parts of the binder are driven by 
power given off by the tractor engine. 

Cow Testing Becoming Popular 

Milk recording is making progress 
in Britain, though it is yet far from 
being generally adopted by owners of 
dairy herds. The practice is common 
with pedigree herds of the dairy 
breeds, but owners of commercial herds 
are slower in coming into line. Pos¬ 
sibly the district in which milk record¬ 
ing has been most fully developed is 
the south of Scotland, with the Ayr¬ 
shire breed of cows. Financial assist¬ 
ance towards the cost of salaries of 
officials is granted to milk-recording 
societies by the ministry of agricul¬ 
ture, and seven years ago a national 
scheme of milk recording for England 
and Wales was first organized by the 
ministry. At that time (1918) there 
were in existence some 27 societies, 
comprised of the owners of 20,000 
cows. Now there exist 55 societies, 
with 127,000 cows (though this latter 
number is no more than some 6 per 
cent, of all the milking cows of Eng’ 
land and Wales). In the past season 
64 per cent, of the recorded cows 
yielded 700 gallons of milk. 

The Essex milk recording society 
may be cited as showing espeeiall v 
noteworthy progress. Six years ago 
the number of cows owned by members 
was no more than 407, with an aver¬ 
age of 653 gallons of milk each. Last 
year, members of the Essex society 
owned 4,388 cows, with an average milk 
yield of 750 gallons. 

Over the whole of England an- 
Wales last year, no less than 125 herds 
(not cows) averaged no less than 1.00 
gallons per cow, or over. 

Having in mind the fact that 
proper feeding of the cows is one 0 
the most important factors in obtain 
ing the best returns from dairying, 
the ministry of agriculture, last year, 
took another step in the organiza 11011 
Continued on Page 23 
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The INew Grain Act 

In this issue we publish a review of the 
main features of the new Canada Grain 
Act. which, it is expected, will come into 
force to apply to the marketing of this 
coming crop. The act reflects the develop¬ 
ments in production and in grain market¬ 
ing in the West during the last decade, and 
in the main, embodies the recommendations 
of the Royal Grain Enquiry Commission. 
There was in the House of Commons some 
criticism of the cost of this commission, 
namely, $170,610; but when the extent and 
the importance of grain marketing are taken 
into consideration, it is very obvious that 
this amount is a mere bagetelle compared 
with what good legislation can save for the 
grain growers. 

Marquis wheat and the wheat pools re¬ 
ceive statutory recognition in the new act. 
The first public distribution of Marquis 
seed took place in 1909, and although the 
Grain Act was revised in 1912, Marquis was 
not grown in sufficient volume to attract the 
attention of those responsible for the re¬ 
vised act. As the volume increased it be¬ 
came necessary to include the new wheat 
in the definitions of grades, and by order of 
the Board of Grain Commissioners, Marquis 
was given the same standing as Red Fife. 
In this now act Marquis becomes the 
standard for all kinds of hard red spring 
wheat, and classifications are added for 
Durum and Kota wheat. The grading is 
thus brought into line with the develop¬ 
ments in wheat growing. 

The interpretation clause of the act gives 
a definition of “Grain Pool,” and recognizes 
explicitly the co-operative character of 
these organizations. In the act the pools 
are authorized to operate elevators ex¬ 
clusively for the handling of pool grain, un¬ 
less the pool elevator happens to be the 
only elevator at a given point, when it 
must handle other than pool grain. If it is 
not the only elevator at the point, then it 
may handle only pool grain, and the other 
elevators may handle only non-pool grain. 

The pools are also authorized to mix grain 
shipped to their terminals, although technic¬ 
ally they do not own it (other firms must 
own the grain to be mixed except where the 
shipper and the elevator enter into a special 
agreement) ; and, subject to certain condi¬ 
tions, pool members may ship to pool ter 
minals through any country elevator. The 
pools are thus given a statutory status for 
the handling of grain, and the privileges 
conceded them are by virtue of their 
specifically co-operative and non-profit 
character. 

The legalizing of mixing, apart from the 
old condition of a sample market, is an im¬ 
portant forward step. We are aware there 
is some opposition to the practice of mixing, 
hut with proper safeguards, mixing is not 
a detriment but an advantage to the farmer. 
That fact is made apparent in the support 
of mixing by the farmers’ own grain mar¬ 
keting organizations. The whole matter of 
mixing really resolves itself into the one 
question: For whose benefit? The wise 
farmer, instead of futilely protesting 
against a practice which, essentially, is one 
of efficient marketing, will take care to ship 
l)is wheat to those organizations through 
which he can share in the proceeds from 
mixing. That is easily the best way of 
settling the whole of this vexed question. 

All terminal elevators by the new act are 
placed under the Board of Grain Commis¬ 
sioners, and the commissioners are given 
supervision over the weighing of grain in 
aud out of terminal elevators. The govern¬ 


ment has also reserved the right to con¬ 
st met, purchase or lease elevators, and to 
create a body for the administration of gov¬ 
ernment elevators. This is a reform pressed 
by the Canadian Council of Agriculture. 
The administration of terminal elevators 
should not be in the hands of the body 
which makes the regulations under which 
they operate. The Board of Grain Commis¬ 
sioners has enough to do in administering 
the Grain Act; the operation of the govern¬ 
ment elevators should be by a distinct and 
different body. 

The farmers are rightfully jealous of the 
right secured to them by the car distribu¬ 
tion clause of the old act, and they naturally 
protested against the recommendation of 
the Turgeon commission, that the elevators 
be allowed two cars instead of one in the 
order in which they appeared on the car- 
order book. It is now provided that the 
elevators may receive special consideration 
with respect to car distribution when the 
Board of Grain Commissioners decide that 
“an emergency situation” exists in which 
it would be for the good of everybody to 
alter the distribution to the advantage of 
the elevators. 

The constitutionality of the Canada Grain 
Aet in some important respects, has been 
questioned, and. indeed, the part relating 
to the disposal of overages has been declared 
beyond the powers of the Dominion govern¬ 
ment by the Supreme Court of Canada. It 
is hoped to get over this difficulty in two 
ways: In the new act elevators of every 
kind are declared to be works for the gen¬ 
eral advantage of Canada. The intention is 
apparently to bring the act under the desig¬ 
nation of “laws for the peace, order and 
good government of Canada,” which the 
British North America Act places within 
the legislative powers of the Dominion gov¬ 
ernment. In addition to this measure, it is 
understood the Dominion government will 
suggest to the provincial governments that 
they pass concurrent legislation, and thus 
give provincial authority to those sections 
of the act which might be interpreted by the 
courts as an encroachment upon provincial 
rights. 

Although the original draft of the new 
act was the work of Mr. Justice Turgeon, 
chairman of the Royal Grain Enquiry Com¬ 
mission, both the Agricultural Committee 
and the House of Commons were guided 
largely by the opinion of the western repre¬ 
sentatives in getting the bill into its final 
shape, and although some differences of 
opinion developed, the act embodies the 
main demands of the western farmers, and 
in taking cognizance of the changed condi¬ 
tions, it is a decided improvement on the 
old act. 


Legislative Experiments 

The South African government does not 
seem to be afraid to make experiments even 
if they are not particularly new. In the 
new tariff, minimum and maximum duties 
are proposed; and the former, in addition 
to being used for bargaining purposes with 
other countries, are to be used to prevent 
protected interests making exceptional 
profits out of their protection. The govern¬ 
ment will reserve to itself the power to re¬ 
duce the maximum duty to the minimum, 
without consulting parliament, in any case 
in which an industry raises prices to secure 
for itself the benefits of the tariff or fails* 
to provide proper contritions for its 
employees. 

This is another variant of the so-called 
new protection. In Australia it takes the 


form of courts to fix wages so that the work¬ 
ers in industry can share with their emphn- 
ers the fruits of the tariff. In Canada it is 
proposed to mollify the farmers and recon¬ 
cile them to a high protective tariff by 
cutting certain freight rates and compensat¬ 
ing the railways for the ensuing loss out of 
the public treasury. All these plans to make 
protection palatable to the masses implicitly 
recognize that a protective tariff confers a 
special privilege upon some classes, and 
they represent attempts to offset those 
privileges by the creation of others. Special 
privileges all round is an absurdity; but, 
as the reparations question demonstrates, 
politicians shut their eyes to economic 
absurdities. 

'l’lie South African government also pro¬ 
poses another innovation. In a new 
electoral act a clause is included making it 
a punishable offence for a newspaper to 
publish during an election campaign, any 
kind of political matter, editorial, report of 
a meeting, or letter to the editor, without 
the article bearing the name of the writer. 
That was tried in Australia, too, but the 
law quietly fizzled out. The South African 
government apparently believes that if 
criticism of its actions and policies bears the 
name of the critic, the public will be less 
influenced by it. The government of Gen¬ 
eral Hertzog, it may be presumed, knows 
the South African electorate, but it must be 
different to most electorates if it is as 
easily influenced as this kind of legislation 
assumes. 


The Evolution Trial 

The trial in Dayton, Tennessee, is over. 
Counsel for the defence being barred by 
ruling of the judge from submitting evi¬ 
dence by scientists, changed their plea from 
one of “not guilty” to “guilty,” and thus 
left the twelve good Tennesseans in tin* jury 
box no alternative but to deliver a verdict 
in accordance with the plea. So John T. 
Scopes, high school teacher of science, was 
fined $100 for violating the law of the 
State of Tennessee, which forbids teaching 
of the theory of evolution in educational 
institutions supported by public money. 

The defence, is, of course, carrying the 
case to a higher court, where a broader view 
of the law will be taken. The law, as a law, 
is explicit enough, and it is difficult to see 
how any other verdict could be given in 
the lower court. The law forbids the teach¬ 
ing of evolution; Scopes deliberately and 
intentionally challenged the law, and all the 
first court could do was to decide upon the 
facts. It is now up to the higher court of 
the state to say whether or not the legisla¬ 
tors of Tennessee violated the constitution 
of the state in passing the aet. In the event 
of the legislators winning again the 
Supreme Court of the United States will 
have to say what civil and religious liberty 
mean according to the constitution, and 
whether William Jennings Bryan or the 
teaching profession is the best judge of 
what should be taught in the schools. 

Meanwhile Dayton is back to normal. 
The peanut, popcorn and soft drink itiner¬ 
ant caterers have gone. The seats gener¬ 
ously put out on the sidewalks for the 
interested visitors by the equally interested 
storekeepers, have been taken inside. Out¬ 
door public meetings no longer give orators 
on this side or the other the opportunity to 
impress upon the simple Tennessean just 
exactly wlmt truth is. For a time Dayton 
was equipped as for a visit by a circus. 
There was much like a circus about the trial 
itself. But anyway, Dayton won, despite 
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the array of imported talent, legal and 
other, and Tennessee has so far been made 
safe for tin* Bryanites. 

The conflict, however, is spreading. Other 
states are prohibiting the teaching of evolu¬ 
tion or compelling teachers to submit to a 
test of their orthodoxy. A test case is 
being prepared for the courts in the federal 
district of Columbia. The newspapers are 
carrying comments on this extraordinary 
movement from (treat Britain, France, Ger¬ 
many, Australia, in fact from every civilized 
country. It’s an ill wind, however, that 
blows nobody good, and the educationist, 
knowing well that the progress of knowl¬ 
edge cannot be arrested by statutes, notes 
with pleasure that through this reaction 
the people arc learning more about evolu¬ 
tion than they would in any other way. And 
after all, the only way to prevent legislators 
passing foolish laws is to have an educated 
electorate. 


Canada's Status 

Believing that the necessity exists for giv¬ 
ing the British people a correct view of 
Canadian opinion, Professor Wrong, of 
Toronto Ini versify, and Professor Leacock, 
of McGill Cniversitv, have been discussing 
the question of Canada's status in articles 
in the British press. 

The need for a clear presentation of Cana¬ 
dian opinion is shown in a comment of -1 
A. Spender, a prominent British publicist, 
and editor of the Westminster Gazette, on an 
article by Professor Wrong, in the London 
New Statesman. Professor Wrong, who 
writes with authority on constitutional and 
historical matters, said: 

Mr. Spender, in the April number of the 
Contemporary ltoview, speaks of Br'.tnin’s 
benignant permission to Canada to do this 
or that. More than half a century ngo this 
language was already out of date. For more 
than 75 years Canada has ruled herself, much 


as Great Britain rules herself, and this all 
Canada knows. She is not contemplating 
any change from her assured position within 
the British Empire. 

Mr. Spender makes the following reply: 

Mv particular offence with your corres¬ 
pondent seems to he that I recently pleaded 
the cause of Canada in the Contemporary 
Review. Canada, it appears, despises such 
friendship. She claims that “for more than 
75 years Canada has ruled herself as much 
as Great Britain rules herself,' and she 
wants no friends over here. Very well, 
The next time we make up <>ur budget we 
shall know that self-governing Canada is 
willing to pay her full share of the British 
Imperial Navy. That will be a relief for 
the British taxpayer. 

Passing over the petulance of “she wants 
no friends over here,’’ the concluding sen¬ 
tences of this reply show that Mr. Spender 
docs not understand the Canadian position. 
He is still in the patronizing imperialist 
stage in the evolution of his political 
thought. In effect he asserts that Great 
Britain maintains a navy, partly at least, for 
the benefit of Canada. The recent conflict 
between the British finance department and 
the admiralty on the question of naval 
building, is enough to demonstrate that 
Great Britain maintains her navy in her own 
interest, and she takes no advice from any¬ 
body about it. 

This naval question w’as fought out in 
Canada two years before the war, and while 
it might reasonably be argued that Canada, 
as a self-governing country, should, like 
Australia, make all provision for her own 
defence, including naval defence, it cannot 
in this day be argued that she is bound for 
imperial reasons alone, either to build a 
navy or contribute to the cost of the British 
navy. The question is one for the Canadian 
people to decide, and Mr. Spender’s assump¬ 
tion that Canada is hound, for imperial 
reasons, to “pay her full share of the British 
Imperial Navy,’’ is not only contradictory 
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of her right of self-government, but is 
good example of the very altitude which 
Professor Wrong set out to criticise. 


A Public Execution 

A few weeks ago the newspapers carried 
a somewhat gruesome story about the pub 
lie execution of a number of men in Rub 
garia, who had been found guilty of the 
terrible bomb outrage in Sofia. Apparently 
the execution had been carried out either to 
give the populace something in the nature 
of a Roman holiday or to make of the 
criminals a horrible example. 

We may pride ourselves that we are too 
civilized to do that sort of thing. Although 
public executions used to be common 
enough, we do not tolerate them any more, 
and we can imagine someone saying, nobody 
would want to see a person executed. It 
is a question. For instance: A man was 
hanged at Sorel. Quebec, on June 19. Ac¬ 
cording to the report of the Canadian 
Press, besides the spectators officially ad¬ 
mitted to witness the execution, “over a 
! undred people, including several women 
and young girls, watched the hanging from 
the roofs and windows of nearby buildings.’’ 

This is near enough to a public execu¬ 
tion to warrant it being called otic. What 
were the authorities thinking about to per¬ 
mit an execution to take place in circum¬ 
stances which gave the general public an 
opportunity to make a circus of it? We are 
told that local excitement was so strong 
that “it seemed as though the greater part 
of Sorel’s population was in the vicinity of 
the jail,” where the execution took place. 
After all is that an improvement on Bul¬ 
garia’s method? If we are going to conduct 
executions in Canada in such manner as to 
give the morbidly-minded and excitement- 
eaters a chance to get a surreptitious thrill, 
what becomes of our boasted civilization? 



The Annual Nightmare 
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The New Canada Grain Act 


hollowing the recommendations of the burgeon report 
the new grain act brings regulation of the grain trade 
into accordance with existing conditions — 

By J. // . H ardy Sec. of The Canadian Council of Agriculture 


O NE of the most important piece* 
of legislation passed in the 
recent session of the Dominion 
parliament, front the point of 
view of the western farmer at 
least, was the new Canada Grain Act. 
The new act, which will take the place 
of the act passed in 1912, will come into 
force on proclamation, and will no 
doubt become effective for the handling 
of the 1925 crop. 

In general, the new act follows the 
lines of its predecessor, the regulation 
of elevators, and the system of licens¬ 
ing. grading, inspection, and weighing 
under the control of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners being continued. 

Many new' developments have, how 
ever, taken place during the last 15 
years and changes in the act were 
required to meet the new conditions. 

The production of new varieties of 
grain such as Marquis wheat, the 
growth of export? by the Pacific route, 
the increase in the number of private 
or mixing elevators, the questions which 
have arisen as to the constitutionality 
of the act, and the new method of mar¬ 
keting which has been introduced 
through the organization of wheat pools 
had all to be recognized in the writing 
of the new law', as w'dl as many 
matters of detail in connection with 
the physical and commercial handling 
of the grain crop. 

The Original Bill 

The bill, as introduced into the House 
of Commons by the minister of trade 
and commerce, was not politically a 
government measure. It was drafted 
by Mr. Justice Turgeon, and to a large 
extent carried out the recommenda¬ 
tions made by the Royal Grain Enquiry 
Commission of which he was chairman, 
and which held a comprehensive enquiry 
in 1925 and 1924, making its report to 
the government in January, 1925. Hav¬ 
ing passed the preliminary stages in the 
form in which it was introduced, the 
bill was referred by the House of Com¬ 
mons to the Standing Committee on 
Agriculture, w'here it was examined in 
detail, and where the representatives of 
of all interested parties w’ere given an 
opportunity to be heard. It was in this 
committee that the bill practically took 
its final shape, the government and the 
House accepting all important amend¬ 
ments made by the Agricultural Com¬ 
mittee with the exception of one which 
would have removed the headquarters 
of the Board of Grain Commissioners 
from Fort William to Winnipeg. There 
is not much doubt that this change 
would have been made if the matter had 
been decided purely on the question as 
to from what point the board could 
perform its duties most conveniently 
and efficiently. There is an election 
coming, how'ever, and the government 
did not want to throw’ away any chance 
it may have of winning the Fort 
William seat, now' held by the Conser¬ 
vatives, and represented by Hon. Dr. 
Manion. So the head office of the 
commission stays at Fort William for 
the present at least. 

Changes in Grading 

As in the old act separate grades are 
provided for eastern and western grain. 
Uttle change is made in the eastern 
grades or in the grading of coarse 
grains. The definitions of Manitoba 
hard and northern wheat are changed 
considerably, however, Marquis being 
adopted as the standard instead of Red 
life, while new grades are established 
♦or amber durum wheat, red durum 
"heat, and Kota wheat. 

In redefining the northern grades, the 
Agricultural Committee was anxious not 
to permit any lowering of the standards 
known wherever Canadian wheat is 
handled, and only adopted the new 
iefinitions after George Serls, for many 
years chief inspector, had given his 
assurance that the new definitions called 
for fully as high a quality as the exist- 
*ng specifications. 

^ he following are the definitions of 
the different grades for w'heat grown 
111 the western inspection division 
which extends from the head of the 
axes to the Pacific Coast. 


No. 1 Manitoba hard wheat shall in 
elude all varieties of hard red spring 
wheat equal in value to Marquis wheat; 
shall be sound and well cleaned, weigh¬ 
ing not less than (12 pounds to the 
bushel; shall contain 75 per cent, of 
hard red vitreous kernels. 

No. 1 Manitoba northern wheat shall 
include all varieties of hard red spring 
wheat equal in value to Marquis wheat: 
shall be well matured and well cleaned, 
weighing not less than 60 pounds to the 
bushel and practically free of damaged 
kernels and foreign grains; shall con¬ 
tain 60 per cent, of hard red vitreous 
kernels. 

No. 2 Manitoba northern wheat shall 
consist of hard red spring wheat, equal 
in value to Marquis wheat, shall be 


reasonably sound and reasonably clean; 
weighing not less than 58 pounds to 
the bushel, and shall contain 45 per 
cent, of hard red vitreous kernels, or 
may be composed of soft varieties of 
red spring w’heat, which shall be sound, 
reasonably clean, weighing not less than 
60 pounds to the bushel, and contain 60 
per cent, of red kernels; may contain 
amber or red durum w’heat, singly or in 
combination, up to 1 per cent. 

No. 5 Manitoba northern wheat shall 
consist of red spring wheat varieties 
w'hich are excluded from the preceding 
grades on account of damage; shall be 
reasonably sound and reasonably dean, 
of fair milling quality, weighing not 
less than 57 pounds to the bushel, and 
may contain amber or red durum, 
singly or in combination up to 5 per 
cent. 

Durum and Kota Wheat 

The grades for winter wheat are the 
same as in the old act. New grades 
are established for Durum and Kota 
wheat, six grades for amber durum, 
three for red durum, and three for Kota. 

As in the old act provision is made for 
the establishment of commercial grades 
by the Grain Standards Boards. The 
commercial grades apply to wheat be¬ 
low' No. 5 northern and instead of being 
defined in words these are governed 
by samples which are adopted by the 
board each fall as standards for the 
different grades. 

Research Laboratory 

Provision is made in the act for the 
continuation of the work now being 
done by the Dominion Grain Research 
Laboratory at Winnipeg in section 79, 
which reads as follows: 

“79. 1. The Board of Grain Commis¬ 
sioners shall maintain an efficient and 
adequately equipped laboratory for 
grain research work and for the purpose 
of assisting the chief inspector and the 
Grain Standards Board in determining 


the grades and the milling value of 
grain. 

‘*2. Such research department shall be 
under the supervision, direction, and 
control of the Board of Grain Comis 
sioners. 

“5. Such scientific investigators, offi 
cinls, assistants and employees as are 
required for the efficient prosecution 
of tlie work of said research depart 
meat, shall be appointed in the manner 
provided by law.” 

Appeals on Grading 

A new system of appeals as to the 
grading of grain in the Western in 
spection division is set up in the act. 
The section dealing with this point 
reads as follows; 

”95. 1. When the owner or posscssoi 


of grain or any other person having an 
interest therein is not satisfied with the 
inspecting officer’s grading of such 
grain, he may appeal therefrom to the 
chief inspector, or at Calgary, to the 
inspecting officer at that point, who 
shall view a proper sample of the grain 
respecting which the grading is in dis¬ 
pute, drawn or secured in a manner 
satisfactory to him, and give his deci¬ 
sion thereon, which shall be final, unless 
the owner or possessor, within 24 hours 
after receiving the notification thereof, 
makes further appeal to a Board of 
Grain Appeal at Calgary or Winnipeg, 
as hereinafter provided, in which case 
the said board shall give a final decision 
to settle the grading of the grain in 
dispute; but nothing in this section 
shall prevent the appellant appealing 
directly from the inspecting officer to 
flip said board, whose decision in all 
cases shall be final and binding on all 
parties, and the inspecting officer shall 
issue a certificate accordingly. If the 
appellant so desires he may call for a 
fresh sample to be drawn by the in¬ 
spector for use on appeal, the expense 
thereof to be borne by the appellant, 
and in case it be drawn for the purpose 
of a final appeal it shall be sent to the 
secretary of the said board. No appeal 
shall be considered in any case where 
the identity of the grain in dispute has 
not been preserved. 

“2. (a) There shall be two boards, 

to be known ns the Boards of Grain 
Appeal, one stationed at Winnipeg an 1 
one at Calgary. Provided, however, that 
the board with the approval of the 
governor in council may establish and 
station such additional Boards of Grain 
Appeal as may be deemed expedient 
and all the provisions of this section 
shall apply thereto. 

“(b) Each board shall consist of an 
official who must hold an inspector’s 
certificate, who shall be appointed by 


the Board of Grain Commissioners and 
shall be known as ‘Appeal Inspector,’ 
and eight other competent persons who 
shall also be appointed by said Board 
of Grain Commissioners. Each appeal 
inspector shall be chairman of the 
board to which he is appointed. 

•‘(c). None of the members of the 
Board of Grain Appeal are to be 
members of the inspection staff. The 
two appeal inspectors shall devote the 
whole of their time to the performance 
of their duties under this act, and shall 
not hold any other office or employ¬ 
ment or directly or indirectly deal in 
or be financially interested in grain, or 
hold any interest in any grain elevator 
or warehouse, or in anv partnership, 
corporation or business engaged in the 
grain trade or in the transportation or 
storage of grain. 

“(d). The salaries of the appeal in¬ 
spectors and their term of office shall 
be fixed by the board. The members 
of the Board of Grain Appeal other 
than the appeal inspectors shall be 
paid such fees for each inspection as 
shall be fixed by the board. 

“(e). Each appeal shall be heard bv 
an appeal inspector and two other 
members of the board selected by him, 
one of which members shall be a repre 
sentative of the producers. 

“(f). In case an appeal inspector is 
unable to be present at any appeal, he 
may appoint from among the board, a 
chairman, to act in his absence, and 
such chairman shall have all tlie powers 
of an appeal inspector. 

“ (g). The members of the Boards of 
Grain Appeal before acting as such shall 
take an oath of office in a form pre¬ 
scribed by the board and approved by 
the governor in council, and the said 
Boards of Grain Appeal shall be 
governed in the performance of their 
duties by general regulations made by 
the board.” 

Mixing of Grain 

The new act definitely legalizes and 
regulates the operation of private 
elevators for the mixing of different 
grades of grain. 

The old act permitted mixing in con¬ 
nection with sample markets nnd 
though sample markets were not actu¬ 
ally brought into operation they were 
“proclaimed” and the Board of Grain 
Commissioners issued the necessary 
regulations and mixing was permitted. 
Mixing, under these conditions, has as 
sinned large proportions and both the 
two farmers’ grain companies nnd the 
wheat pool, as well as a large number 
of private companies, are engaged in 
the business. This being the ease, it 
was considered necessary to include in 
the act provisions either forbidding the 
mixing of different grades or stating 
definitely the conditions and regulations 
under which it would be permitted. 

In the Agricultural Committee, as in 
the country, there was considerable 
difference of opinion as to whether or 
not mixing was of advantage to the 
farmer. Warm debates took place on 
this point both in the Agricultural Com¬ 
mittee and in the House of Commons, 
but eventually the advocates of mixing 
won the day and the new act contains 
a section reading as follows: 

Private Elevators 

“140. (1) Notwithstanding anything 
contained in this act the board shall, 
subject to the approval of the governor 
in council, make provision for licensing 
and regulating private elevator# and to 
determine the conditions under which 
the grain handled by such elevators 
mav be weighed and inspected, and such 
elevators when so licensed may carry 
on the business of mixing grain and 
grades of grain and shall in the course 
of their operation? be bound only to 
observe such regulations as may be 
made by the board as aforesaid: Pro¬ 
vided, however, that the following rules 
shall apply to all such elevators: 

“(a). A private elevator, except 
where grain is shipped to a private 
terminal elevator with the written con¬ 
sent of the owner (the form of such 
consent which shall be on a separate 
form to be approved by the board), 

Continued on Page 17 



Taking samples for the Grain Inspection Department from cars passing through Winnipeg 

to the head of the lakes 
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It is a commonplace that IVestern Canada produces 
the best wheat in the world—'Fhe future of the country 
depends largely on maintaining that pre-eminence—- 
Can we improve on our present position? 

By Peter MacDonald 




E VERY once in a while some 
rritic tells us that our wholo 
scheme of dividing wheat into 
arbitrary grades depending upon 
visible, external characteristics, 
an I paying for it on the basis of these 
grades is wrong; that some low grades 
will muko up into a loaf of bread of 
just ns good quality as bread made 
from higher grades. “Determine the 
usefulness of each sample of wheat to 
the miller,” they will tell you, “and 
pay for it on that basis.” 

Without passing judgment on this re¬ 
commendation one way or the other, it 
is a fair question to ask “How aro 
you going to arrive at a decision as 
to the milling value of a sample! What 
is quality in wheat f And incidentally, 
what are the factors that produce it!” 

Put these questions to a schoolboy 
and he will answer you off hand that 
qunlity in wheat means the property 
of making up into a strong Hour, one 
that raises well and makes a loaf of 
good volume. Then ho will tell you that 
the protein content of a sample of 
wheat is the sign by which this quality 
can be recognized. 

Ask a scientist and ho will not be so 
positive. He knows that durum wheat 
has a high protein content and yet 
makes up into a poor grade of Hour. 
He has seen batches of frozen Marquis 
with a high protein content that would 
bring the best bread maker to grief. 
On the other hand he has seen samples 
of low protein 
wheat turned into 
bread of surpris¬ 
ingly good quality. 

Your scientist 
would admit that 
the protein test is 
the best rough and 
ready test which 
we have, but he 
would insist upon 
recognizing some 
other characteris¬ 
tics whose presence 
or absence would 
considerably modi¬ 
fy decisions based 
on the protein test. 

Flour Yield 

Millers are al¬ 
ways willing to pay 
a little more for 
the wheat which 
gives the greatest 
amount of Hour per 
given weight of 
wheat—they speak 
of it ns wheat hav¬ 
ing the greatest 
Hour yield. Flour 
yield d e p e n d s 
mainly on three 
things, weight per measured bushel, 
moisture content, and soundness. Along 
comes a rust epidemic in Manitoba, a 
late season drought in Alberta, an 
early fall frost along the northern 
fringe of the prairie, or unfavorable 
fall weather after the grain is in stook, 
and down goes the weight per measured 
bushel. First of all that means for the 
miller a cleaning loss higher than that 
allowed by the grain inspectors—somo- 
times a loss four to five per cent, 
greater. Most important of all it gives 
a high per cent, of bran and shorts, 
and a corresponding reduction in the 
more valuable product, flour. From the 
standpoint of mill operation that means 
one part* of the mill is overloaded and 
another part runs bare, entailing lower 
capacity which in turn means a higher 
unit cost of manufacturing. 

You can’t blame the miller for being 
interested in the moisture .content, of 
wheat. At present prices, a difference 
of 3 per cent, in moisture content be¬ 
tween two samples of wheat means six 
cents a bushel in the intrinsic value of 
the grain, to say nothing about the 
difficulty of milling wheat with a high 
moisture content. Consider, too, that 
when the moisture content passes a 
certain point, the grain is useless for 
shipping to tropical ports—through the 
I'anama for instance. 

Frosted Wheat 

The gmding of frosted wheat in 


particular has always been a sore point 
with producers. It is hard for these 
unfamiliar with milling processes to 
understand why slight frost damage in 
an otherwise splendid sample should 
put it out of the contract grades. The 
milling of frosted wheat presents many 
difficulties. The bran is brittle and 
powders up on the break rolls causing 
the flour to be dark and spe.cky. The 
middlings, which possess a fibrous tex¬ 
ture, do uot reduce easily, but pass 
down, step by step, to what is called 
the “tail” of the mill, and thus the 
output of the mill and the percentage 
of Hour obtained are both cut down. 
On account of these difficulties millers 
are obliged to use frosted wheat very 
sparingly when making their estab¬ 
lished brands of Hour. 

Millers are also fussy about the color 
of the flour which a sample of wheat 
produces. The city housewife, they 
declare, is inflexible; sho will have 
nothing to do with a flour tinged with 
the slightest color, and the miller backs 
up on the farmer who produces the raw 


material. Tt is hard to tell just how 
genuine this plea is, for it is quite 
likely that bleaching is almost univer¬ 
sally practiced. However, admitting 
this, the miller says, “bleach flour 
from some varieties of wheat as much 
ns you like—overbleach them—flour 
from Kota, for instance—and it will 
still be inferior in color from un¬ 
bleached Marquis flour.” 

Flour in the process of bread making 
absorbs considerable moisture. The 
baker wants to sell ns much water as 
lie can, and therefore favors the wheat 
which will take up a generous amount. 
The capacity of flour from Western 
Canada to absorb a high percentage 
of water is one of the qualities which 
enable it to command a high premium 
on the world’s markets. Weathered 
and sprouted wheats are low in absorp¬ 
tion; frosted wheat is often high in 
absorption. 

The Ultimate Test 
After all, admits the chemist, qunlity in 
flour is a mighty intricate question, and 
science hasn’t yet discovered any one 
test which will indicate what kind of 
bread a sample of wheat will ultimately 
make. With some important exceptions 
the protein test is the best test we 
have, and by the same token, visual 
inspection, such ns that practiced by 
our grain inspectors will tell a lot, but 
when all is said and done the proof of 
the pudding is in the eating—mill a 


sample and bake a loaf of bread—that 
is the best test. It is liable to all the 
errors of individual judgment, but it 
will enable you to tell more accurately 
than any other test what kind of a 
look father will shoot across the supper 
table on baking day. 

Let us go back to the question 
asked at the beginning of this article. 
What are the factors that produce 
quality in wheat! I put that question 
to Prof. T. J. Harrison, of the Manitoba 
Agricultural College. Ilis answer was 
something like this: “If you will 
agree to take the protein test as a 
yardstick of quality—a yardstick that 
is sometimes a great deal less and 
sometimes a great deal more than a 
yard in length—then I would sum up 
the result of our research along these 
lines by stating that the determining 
factors in producing quality in wheat 
are, climate, soil, and heredity or the 
variety of the grain.” 

Shall We All Stick to Marquis? 

To consider the last first. Marquis 
and Red Fife have been our standard 


varieties largely because of their excel¬ 
lent milling quality. But no variety 
gives a high protein content every¬ 
where and in all seasons. Samples of 
Marquis from the 1924 crop showed a 
high variance; a sample from Skiff, 
Alta., testing 16.9 protein; a sample 
from Plumas, Man., 8.9 per cent., ac¬ 
cording to Alfred W. Alcock, chemist 
of the Western Canada Flour Mills, 
writing in a recent issue of Canadian 
Chemistry and Metallurgy. 

When one .considers the vast extent 
of this wheat field extending from the 
Red River to the Rockies, one realizes 
what a variety of soil conditions and 
climate are to be encountered. A wheat 
which gives the highest quality under 
the conditions of growth prevailing in 
Manitoba would not be likely to give 
a similar performance in Alberta. It 
is altogether likely that we .are grow¬ 
ing Marquis over too large an area. 
Plant breeders at all the agricultural 
colleges are now at work on that prob¬ 
lem, and it is altogether likely that 
within the next decade we will have 
well defined areas in which certain 
sorts of wheat will be exclusively 
grown because of their adaptability to 
local conditions. 

Rapid Ripening Season 

Climate exerts a very marked in¬ 
fluence on varieties. Low-protein wheats 
brought to Western Canada and grown 
here for several generations exhibit an 


improvement in quality. Similarly our 
own splendid Marquis taken to’ less 
favored wheat areas deteriorates. 

Climatic differences between one sea¬ 
son and another are responsible for bio 
variations in our own crop. In general 
a rapid ripening season tends to a high 
quality wheat. Botanists sav that the 
proteins are for the most part deposited 
in the wheat kernel in the early stages 
of seed formation, and that the starchy 
particles .come as ripening progresses. 
Anything that shortens the ripening 
process decreases the percentage of 
starch. On first appearance it seems 
as though our short crops ought to be 
the highest in quality. Possibly true, 
but it must be remembered that mois¬ 
ture conditions before the plant heads 
out have a lot to do with the yield, so 
one does not find an absolute correla¬ 
tion between quality and yield. 

In this respect it is interesting to 
know that the ripening .conditions 
which are poorest for wheat, are best 
for barley. A high quality malting 
barley should have a high percentage 
of starch, induced by a delayed ripen¬ 
ing process. Farmers in the irrigation 
districts and in the moister parts of 
Manitoba may take comfort out of their 
disadvantageous location for wheat 
production and bend their energies to 
the perfection of barley varieties. 

The Part Soil Plays 

Soil is a determinant in the quality 
of grain, though just in what way, 
scientists are not 
quite clear. We 
know it is a fact 
because, to quote 
again from Mr. Al¬ 
cock, samples from 
the 1924 crop, out 
of the same coun¬ 
try elevator, show 
a variance of 4 
per cent, in protein. 
Some early field 
husbandry experi¬ 
menters grew wheat 
on plots of prairie 
land which had 
been fertilized with 
different mixtures 
of the principal 
elements required 
by growing plants. 
Their conclusion was 
that manuring did 
not effect the qual¬ 
ity. Prof. Har¬ 
rison states that a 
repetition of that 
experiment on old 
land might give a 
different result. Tt 
is quite possible 
that on new land 
such as was used, 
there was sufficient of each plant 
nutrient to produce the maximum 
growth, and that the additional supply 
of plant food in the form of manures 
was not utilized by the crop. 

The Californians carried out an in 
teresting experiment which showed 
that under some circumstances, at any 
rate, soil is less of a factor than 
climate. They dug up considerable 
patches of soil which they shipped to 
Maryland, on the Atlantic seaboard, 
and to Kansas, receiving in return soil 
from those places. The .crop returns 
from all three localities showed that 
the imported soil did no better nor no 
worse than the native soil. 

Tt is a generally accepted fact that 
newly broken brush land grows a 
starchier kernel than open prairie. One 
explanation is that the high humus 
content of the brush land makes it 
more retentive of moisture than prairie 
sod, and crops grown thereon have a 
more constant supply of food and drink 
thereby delaying the ripening process. 
As the humus gets worked out of the 
land, the quality of wheat grown on 
it improves. Whether the presence of 
excess humus is the whole explanation 
or not, Prof. Harrison says that afer 
a few years cropping—in some ca»es 
after not more than five crops have 
been taken off—the quality of tl* e 

Continued on Page 21 



Map Indicating the average protein content of wheat grown In Western Canada during the years 1920-24 

Inclusive 

(Courteay of Alfred W. Alnock, Chief Chemist. Western Canada Flour 'Mills) 
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Tlic platform carrier delivers tlie sheaves on the plowed land, leaving the way clear for 
tractor or horses on the next round. Later models have wheel supporting carrier under 
the centre, so that it travels in the furrow 


An Aid in Harvest Plowing 

Fanners fighting sow thistle by August plowing, fit binders with a device to 
carry sheaves out on plowing 


J A. BRADFORD, informs The 
Guide that as a result of the 
article in our issue of July 17, 
• setting forth the success which 
farmers in his neighborhood have 
had in controlling sow thistle by liar 
vest plowing, he has been inundated 
with a Hood of correspondence with 
which he is unable to cope. Most of 
the questions runs something like this: 
“Do you have to move your stooks to 
do the plowing?” ‘‘Ilow do you keep 
the sheaves out of the way of the 
plowing outfits?” ‘‘Do you have to 
run the bull wheel of the binder on 
plowed land?” 

The answers have been contained in 
previous issues of The Guide, but we 
will present them again along with 
pictures which will make it easier to 
understand. 

Instead of using the bundle carrier, 
which is part of the standard equip¬ 
ment of all binders, Mr. Bradford and 
his neighbors are equipping their har¬ 
vesters with a platform on which the 
sheaves collect as they are discharged 
from the knotter. The photo at the 
top of the page shows the first one 
built. It is an ordinary table from a 
six-foot binder. It is fitted with a 
table canvas which remains stationary 


each point where the table trips, ac¬ 
cording to the condition of the crop at 
cutting time. The table on this original 
model was supported by a wheel at its 
extreme end. The more recent models 
have the wheel nearly under the centre, 
so that it runs in the last furrow made 
by the plows on the previous round. 

The illustration at the bottom of the 
page shows how the mechanism works. 
An extra sprocket on the main drive 
shaft of the binder is connected by a 
binder chain to a sprocket which runs 
loose on the table canvas roller-shaft. 
The rear face of this roller sprocket 
has rivetted to it an old casting which 
Mr. Bradford obtained from a Ford 
differential. The shaft, after it 
passes through these parts, is flattened 
and babbitted to a wooden hub, pro¬ 
tected from splitting by a steel band 
at one end. This hub acts as a friction 
clutch; when it is pressed against the 
continuously revolving differential 
casting it causes the shaft to rotate 
and the canvas revolves, discharging 
its load of sheaves. When released, 
the canvas stops until another load of 
sheaves is collected. 

Pressure on the clutch is exerted by 
a lever, fixed at the end farthest from 
the operator, and pulled by a rope at 


"CIITTA PERCHA" 

LOW PRESSURE 

BALLOON TIRES 

Assurance! 

Ease of control! 

Protection! 

—from the first day on 

There is a fine feeling of assurance with 
“Gutta Percha” Balloon Tires carrying 
the car. 

Their sturdy yet flexible side walls, the 
scientific road-gripping tread, the tough 
rubber, the comfort, the ease of steering, 
their safety and their good looks are a 
source of satisfaction to ladies who drive. 

Built in Canada by Canadian skill and 
long experience “Gutta Percha” Balloon 
Tires give generous mileage. They com¬ 
mand a pride in their splendid perform¬ 
ance under any and every condition of 
road and traffic. 

They are a profitable investment, at a 
standard price, in economy and worth 
—from the first day on. 

Gutta Percha & Rubber, Limited 

Head Office and Factories, TORONTO 
Branches from Coast to Coast 

If your local dealer cannot supply you, 
write us giving us his name, the size you 
require, and we will see that you are 
immediately supplied through him. 



The mechanism by which the carrier is tripped. Pressure of the foot on the bundle 
carrier trip sets the platform canvas in motion, discharging sheaves at end of carrier 


GPM 52 


fill flie operator bos enough sheaves to 
make a stook, when it is tripped by the 
same foot trip that originally ran the 
bundle carrier. 

Mr. Bradford says that he can 
carry as manv as 15 sheaves on this 
table. This enables him to make 
large stooks, or to make two stooks at 


the other end that runs over pulleys, 
attached at its upper end to the foot 
trip. The artist has painted the rope 
white, so that its course may be more 
easily traced. 

Mr. Bradford has applied for Cana¬ 
dian and American patents on a little 
more refined model of this device. 


But “Gutta Pcrcha's” make the 
road so smooth 


Here is a new tvpe of tire 
—The "Guttii Percha" 
Medium Pressure 
This new G. P. tread mas¬ 
terpiece has the easy riding 
qualities of the balloon tire, 
with the easy steering of 
the high pressure type. 
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The best 
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for the 
pipe 



OGDEN’S LIVERPOOL 


CUT PLUG 


Saving Grain With the Binder 

The modern grain hinder iH about a* 
well perfected as any machine which 
the farmer uses. If such a machine is 
not monkeyed with and a very few 
fundamental directions arc followed, it 
will do good work for several years. 
What few troubles that develop are 
usually due to certain parts becoming 
badly worn, or through ill-advised 
a djustments. 

There is little trouble in saving grain 
when the grain is even and standing 
straight and true skill consists in doing 
a good job under adverse conditions, 
when the grain is uneven in length, or 
is lodged badly. 

In picking up down or lodged grain,, 
the binder platform should be set about 
10 inches high instead of very low, and 
then the guards tipped forward until 
they nearly touch the gound. The grain¬ 
saving or pick-up guards put out by 
several tirms to attach in front of the 
ordinary guards to raise the grain so 
the machine can catch it will be found 
quite helpful. The best handling for 
picking up down grain is quite an art, 
and must be learned through experience 
and study. 

Often considerable grain is wasted . 
by being run down by the grain wheel, 
this being especially true in tangled 
grain or when the wind causes the grain 
to lean towards the grain wheel. The 
outside divider must divide the stand¬ 
ing grain and have enough gather to 
keep the grain wheel from running 
down any uncut stalks, and if the grain 
is tangled or leaning so it does not do 
this properly, an extension divider 
board or rye board, which is furnished 
a* an extra for most binders, should 
be installed. 

Another very common form of waste 
is that of loose straws scattered after 
the binder. Some of this may come 
from the grain being knocked or blown 
back off the platform canvas. The flag 
or back curtain is supposed to take care 
of this. The reel should be run just as 
high and as far forward as possible 
and still cause the grain to fall back 
into the platform canvas, while the back 
curtain should be used to keep the wind 
from blowing the grain so far back 
that it will not bo caught securely ns 
the bundle is being formed. 

Some of these loose straws fall out 
behind the bundle as it is being tied. 
In some binders the windboard at the 
rear of the binder deck, which any 
stalks too far back are supposed to 
strike as they slide down to the 
packers, is so arranged that it auto¬ 
matically follows the binder head ns 
that is moved forward or back. If not, 
it can easily be fastened so it will do 
so. It should fit down close to the deck; 
and if considerable grain is seen to 
work under it, the board should be 
lowered or a strip of leather fastened 
along the lower edge. 

Making Well Shaped Bundles 

Probably the greatest waste of grain, 
however, comes from bundles made and 
tied so poorly that a handful of straws 
will be left on the ground whenever a 
bundle is picked up or will be lost some¬ 
where on the way t*> the threshing 
machine. Down and tangled grain adds 
greatly to this waste, while loosely tied 
or missed bundles aggravates it still 
more. What is necessary to make good 
bundles f 

While the condition of the grain has 
a groat deal to do with tins, it depends 
very largely on keeping the grain 
straight on the canvases, the proper 


placing of the butt-adjuster, and the 
proper handling of the binderhead. 
Keeping the grain straight on the can¬ 
vases is not always an easy matter, 
since the friction of the butts on the 
cutterbar and against the falling grain 
holds them back, while the movement 
of the platform canvas naturally carries 
the heads towards the elevator can¬ 
vases much faster than the butts, so 
that the grain goes up heads first. With 
long grain this usually does not bother, 
but with short grain the stalks often 
come down to the packers almost on 
end. A pretty effective remedy for this 
trouble, however, can be found in the 
use of the hold-back or retarding strap 
on top of the platform canvas. I al¬ 
ways had to depend on a piece of twine 
bag lashing rope with knots in it every 
foot or so. This worked fine as long 
as the platform canvas was kept about 
level, but as soon as the guards were 
tilted either way the far end of the 
hold back rope would slide towards the 
lower side of the canvas and failed to 
hold back the grain properly. Now’ a 
thin metal retarding strap can be 
secured for practically every make of 
binder and these work much better than 
ropes, since they have enough side stiff¬ 
ness to keep their proper place on the 
platform even when tilted. If these 
strips seem too smooth to retard the 
heads sufficiently, they can be kinked 
slightly in a few’ places. 

The butt-adjuster also has much to 
tin with making a good bundle anti 
should be set as far forward as possible 
and left there, the proper placing of 
the band between long and short 
bundles being varied by shifting the 
binderhead. Only in very short grain 
with considerable green undergrowth is 
it necessary to move the butt-adjuster 
back, as the bundles are likely to tip 
off forward from some types of bundle 
carriers. 

When Bundles Are Missed 

An occasional missed bundle, say one 
every half-mile round, is no more than 
is to be expected from imperfections in 
twine, accidental catching of straws in 
the tying mechanism, ami so on. When 
it is evident that something is wrong, 
do not begin bv changing the binderhead 
adjustments, but wait until the next 
bundle is missed and then examine the 
band carefully as to what it looks like 
and where it is found. Then by tom- 
paring these with the conditions for 
tying troubles given in the book of 
operating directions, it is usually pos¬ 
sible to get a line on the cause of the 
trouble. Then wait until the binder- 
head has tripped for another bundle, 
stop the team and turn the binderhead 
over slowly by hand and the fault may 


often be seen as it happens. If possible, 
an expert should look the binder over 
and remedy the trouble. No adjust¬ 
ments should be made without a very 
good idea as to the reason, nor should 
more than one adjustment be changed 
at a time. A note as to what was done 
should be made, and if it seems to 
make no change for the better, it should 
be put back before another change is 
made. 

Space will not permit in this article 
of going into detail as to the various 
tying troubles, as these are fully 
covered in operating directions put out 
with each machine. My experience both 
as a farmer operator and as a binder 
expert indicates that at least 95 per 
cent, of all tying troubles on binders 
that are not old and badly worn comes 
from either too tight a twine tension 
at the twine box or too tight a spring 
tension on the tw’ine disc or holder. 
Time after time I have been sent to 
binders that were giving trouble from 
missing and have found that too tight 
a twine box tension was the only 
trouble. To test whether the twine 
tension is correct, with the twine prop¬ 
erly threaded and the needle in place 
back under the deck, grasp the twine 
just as it comes through the needle eye 
between the finger and thumb. If a 
gentle pull towards the trip can draw 
it through the needle eye, it probably 
is alright. Or make a small loop just 
after it comes through the needle eye 
and hook a spring scale in it. It should 
require a pull of not less than six 
pounds and not more than ten pounds 
to pull the twine through the needle 
eye. In the same way, a pull of not 
less than 35 nor more than 40 pounds 
should be required to pull the twine 
through the twine holder or disc. 

Weed Control 

The presence and prevalence of weeds 
is becoming more widespread each year. 
The invasion, followed by infestation 
is the subject of serious reports from 
newly-discovered areas. No matter how 
they came or why they stay, their 
advance .constitutes a grave menace to 
grain farmers, inasmuch as successive 
cereal crops tend to permit rather than 
retard their increase. Formerly, the 
average farmer was possibly indifferent, 
believing what weeds he had were not 
virulent, or checked sufficiently as not 
to prevent a good grain crop by the 
same tillage methods as needed for a 
crop. There may be some indifferent 
even now, but to the sane agriculturist 
that mood has passed. The discovery 
of certain weeds, and their defiance to 
ordinary tillage attack, is such as to 
cause alarm to the man wishing to sur¬ 


vive. What is a weed! Any plant alien 
to the crop seeded and desired, was a 
weed to me. In this way (before I 
actually knew the noxious weed list 
I assisted in keeping my land and cron 
clean by uprooting every such foreign 
plant. Some weeds are worse than 
others, but all are bad, and we do not 
just know which is really the worst 
when any one of them really gets « 
good hold. Each in turn can he 

threatening if beyond control. I am 
told sow thistle is driving farmers off 
their farms in one part, Russian 
thistle in another part, Poverty weed 
in another, and Freuchweed and mus 
tard in yet others. It remains a pitched 
battle for those who stay in such areas 
The perennial weeds with root systems 
are most persistent and difficult to 
check, only corresponding persistence 
on our part will avail anything. Some 
weeds migrate more easily than others 
and are among the worst. If anyone 
reading this think themselves immune 
ns to not worry, let me advise con¬ 
stant care to see no noxious seeds get 
entry. Here again prevention is better 
than cure. But what shall he do who 
has them? Generally speaking, I have 
found the following practices helpful 
in keeping them under control: Sowing 
clean seed of all varieties, taking time 
to see it is clean. I have hand-picked 
many days during winter for above 
purpose. Cultivate thoroughly. Hand¬ 
pulling I have found absolutely un¬ 
equalled, and thus cleared acres, hut 
haml-pulling may only be possible for 
small areas and practically confined to 
annuals; larger areas require suitable 
implements for thorough tillage, and 
especially so when perennials prevail. 

Small patches can be dug out or 
smothered, larger areas must be per¬ 
sistently cultivated, so as to prevent 
any growth above ground. Have 
smothered thistle patches by threshing 
over them; Morning Glory, by using 
manure; killed French weed by scatter 
ing straw with rack, then burning, 
followed by hand-pulling any surviving 
plants. Have hand-pulled and cleared 
acres of mustard and Evening Prim¬ 
rose, also Blue Burr. Have hand-pulled 
loads of Russian thistle. This was the 
first appearance in this district of this 
weed. 

I Got It As a Legacy 

I sold a half-section to a nephew 
in 1919. He took three crops 
off then left, leaving me the 
taxes to pay. He had not paid me 
one cent of principal or interest, hut 
wilfully left one 40-acre field, where 
Russian thistle had appeared to prop¬ 
agate. It was a clean farm when I 
sold. A man like this is an outlaw 
and should be liable to criminal indict¬ 
ment. Well, I hand-pulled for three 
weeks the thinner parts, then raked 
with horse-rake in winrows and 
burned. Found some seeds threshed 
out by this method so started afresh. 
I cut a long green pole and wired to 
rake, then hitched team to end of pole 
(trailing on ground) with a chain, and 
burnt as I raked. Where trails eight 
feet wide went thin stubble I scattered 
straw and burnt—the burning cleaned 
up good; then summerfallowed the 
following year, and have got it fairly 
well checked. Obviously, co-operation 
with all the neighbors is absolutely 
necessary if control is effected. 

Stock Help Considerably 

I found my cattle nipped off 
all Russian thistle plants while 
green. Weeds cut green and cured 
before seeding make excellent hay, 
and my stock (sheep and cattlel 
clean it up. My sheep peek up 
weeds between stooks, and rarely 
touch stooks unless weeds are ex¬ 
hausted. I have had hogs root up 
patches of thistle completely, and my 
screenings are all eaten up during win 
ter by sheep, hogs and fowls. Then 
investigation and instruction by 
licensed inspector is necessary. Gne 
man, learned in weeds and their habits, 
giving all his time, and conferring 
with his neighbors about particular 
local weeds, and local conditions, and 
personal standing of farmer. The in 
spector should be regarded as the 
prophet, teaching the brethren les 
they eome to a place of torment. 

I have seen only odd plants of (in 
deed only one Canadian thistle) tn e 
dangerous thistle family in mv d'Sc 1 
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trift as yet, but hearing of their ad¬ 
vance I attended a weed course at the 
university. Why! Because I want to 
In' ahead of the dangerous perennial 
weeds. —John Holmes. 


Cattle Keep Fallow Clean 

Six yeaV ago I fenced my half¬ 
section in two fields after leaving 
about 40 acres for pasture and build¬ 
ings. garden and hog pasture. This 
gave nie two fields of 150 acres each. 
1 then seeded down about 18 acres of 
brome grass on each side of the fence 
separating these fields, and have aimed 
to have the whole of each field in sum- 
merfallow whenever it needed it. 

This way I have saved a lot of work, 
as when I got it plowed I usually 
harrowed it about twice, once following 
the plow and once crosswise after¬ 
ward, and then turn the cattlo in. The 
cattle going to water have to cross the 
held to get to the brome grass, and 
when the pigweed, buckwheat and 
volunteer grain get up to a fair size 
it is not long until the cattle, looking 
for something juicy, will learn to look 
for it, and it is surprising how they 
will scatter out and start around the 
field pulling weeds. 

The brome comes on early in the 
spring, and when it begins to dry up 
the summerfallow comes on and they 
have got good pasture until freeze-up. 
I have kept my summerfallow free of 
weeds this way ever since I started 
this system, and have not had to work 
it much either. I do not believe in 
working the land too much if you can 
keep the weeds down, and 25 head of 
cattle will pull a lot of weeds in a day 
and more in a week or a month. My 
cattle usually made about two rounds 
a day on the summerfallow, and the 
rest of the time they were on the 
brome grass, and in the fall and winter 
they had the stubble and straw piles. 

Another good feature of this system 
I have noticed every fall, and I believe 
I would be safe in saying there was 
not a square foot of the land that did 
not have a hoof mark on it, thus pack¬ 
ing the soil. The manure is another 
item. It is true there has been no 
money in cattle the past years, yet 
milk and cream have been a fair price, 
and meat in the fall is worth consider¬ 
ing, but wages have been high, and I 
claim the work spent in killing weeds 
would have cost quite a bit, and the 
cattle saved this as well as horse-flesh 
and feed.—Harvey Hanson, Namaka, 
Alta. 


Sweet Clover for Ensilage 

With a short corn crop in prospect 
particularly in eastern North Dakota, 
agricultural college authorities call at¬ 
tention to the fact that sweet clover 
can be used successfully for silage, 
although the resulting feed is not as 
good as that produced from corn. 

Trials of sweet clover for silage have 
been conducted at, the college for the 
three years under the direction of 
” W. Christensen, in charge of animal 
nutrition work for the experiment 
station. 

“Sweet clover should be cut and 
allowed to wilt or dry until the water 
content is reduced to about 65 or 70 
per cent.,’’ Mr. Christensen explains. 

It cut with a mower, the sweet clover 
should be dry enough after two days of 
good drying weather. If cut with a 
'indcr, the bundles need not be shocked, 
but can be left on the ground. A 
onger time will be required for the 
bundles to dry enough, at least three 
days 

I he stems should be juicy when 
t"isted and the leaves thoroughly 
" ilted, but not dry enough to break 
off readily. One way to tell if the 
•undies are dry enough is to weigh 
sc\oral at the time of cutting, leave 

cm out on the ground, and weigh 
hem each day afterward until they 
■*'e lost one-third to one-half of their 
original weight. A small spring scale 
su . as is used for weighing milk is 

suitable. 

Silage can be made from freshly 
j sweet clover by mixing with 

1 oat straw at the rate of one part 
0 oa * straw to six or seven parts of 
^' T eet clover by weight. This prodaces 
a poorer quality of silage which is not 


as palatable as the straight sweet 
clover. 

“Sweet clover is easiest to handle in 
bundles. The silage cutter should be 
used, just ns for corn. 

‘‘Every effort should be made to get 
the proper moisture content and to have 
the silage well packed in the silo to 
prevent spoilage. It is dangerous to 
feed moldy silage of any kind to live 
stock, and this is particularly true of 
sweet clover, as losses of animals may 
result. 

The first cutting of sweet clover 
has been used in the college trials. 
Probably just as good results would be 
secured from using the second cutting. 
Haying wages prevail at the time of 
the first cutting and harvest wages at 
the time of the second. Therefore it is 
much cheaper to put up the silage from 
the first .cutting, and usually more 
time is available then. 

“Corn is the best silage crop. Sweet 
clover should be considered only as a 
substitute when corn is not available. 
Other substitutes are sunflowers, mil 
let and sorghum. Each requires 
special handling for silage prepara¬ 
tion. ’ ’ 


Brome With Fall Rye 

Q.—I would like to know ir It would be 
all right to sow brome grass with fall rye 
for pasture, and I would like to know 
which would he the host grass seed to sow 
for hay in wet land where the water lies 
in the spring, and the early part of the 
summer.—J. M., Helmont, Man. 

Answered by l’rof. .1. 11. Ellis. 

We have not had good results from 
sowing grass with fall rye in the fall 
except when the land was so dry that 
the grass did not start that season. If 
you wish to sow the fall rye in the 
spring for pasture then the brome grass 
could be sown with it in the early 
summer with good results. A mixture 
of brome and sweet clover sown with 
oats and fall rye in the spring would 
bo a very good combination. The oats 
and fall rye would give you early sum¬ 
mer pasture and the sweet clover would 
come in the fall when the cereals were 
finished. Next year the brome and 
sweet clover would come along together 
and when the sweet clover was finished 
the brome would take possession. 

With regard to seeding down on low 
land in your district, where the water 
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Trees for the Prairies 

Forty-seven Railway Car Loads 

of hardy Trees, Shrubs and Fruits, grown in our nurseries 
at Kstevan, were shipped to our customers throughout the 
prairie provinces during 1924. Our shipments exceeded the 
combined shipments of all other nurseries in Western Canada. 

Why this Supremacy ? 

We hold the premier position in the nursery industry ol 
Western Canada merely because: 

1. Our service is not duplicated in North America. 

2. Our nursery stock cannot he surpassed in quality and 
hardiness. It is guaranteed. 

2. Our prices are reasonable. 

Write us for our Free Model 
Farmstead Planting Plans 

| Read the Information Pox in the Farmers’ Market Place 
v__ 


Now for a New ADAMS Wagon 



You are Safe with an “ADAMS” 

Not the cheapest may be, but certainly the best. 
Like all Cockshutt implements, the “Adams” Wagon 
is built for hard service by practical and experienced 
wagon builders who have a reputation to sustain. You 
will find a variety of sizes and styles to choose from 
—every one real value and the best your dollars can 
buy anywhere. 

And a Grain Tank Too 

One of the handiest and best pieces of equipment 
the grain grower can possess. Built for strength and 
service. Corners, and sides are strongly braced. Has 
large carrying capacity and is perfectly grain tight. 


No implement you buy needs 
such sturdy, strong, honest, 
rugged construction as your 
Wagon. It has to work for weeks 
on end where any other imple¬ 
ment works for days. 

It’s because the “Adams” Wagon lias meas¬ 
ured up to the hardest demands of fnrmors 
handling all kinds of loads all over Canada, that 
it is the most popular Wagon in the country 
today. 

The lumber used is the finest and clearest that 
money and experts can got. All is thoroughly 
air dried and seasoned beforo use. Particular 
care is taken with the painting and finishing 
to ensure proper protection against the weather 
—the “Adams” will outlive several cheaper 
Wagons. 

Wheels are built by experts who know what 
wheels must stand. Iron work is best open- 
hearth steel. Boxes are designed to stand the 
hardest kind of wear. Ask our nearest agent 
particularly to show you our new “Oraintite” 
Box. 

Our Local Agent will be glad to give you full 
information. It will pay you to see him. 


Cockshutt Plow Co. Limited 

WINNIPEG REGINA SASKATOON 
CALGARY EDMONTON 
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Which Road q 

Will Your Son Take f* 
It Depends onY&u • 

I F anything happened to you, would he 
have to leave school and take the first job 
BUND ALLEY which offered in order to help his mother 
keep the home together? 

"Blind Alley” jobs require little education 
and offer good pay to start. "Success” jobs 
demand education and a period of service 
at a small remuneration. 

Your responsibilities should not be 
transferred to your 
children. 
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EDUCATION! 


The 

Manufacturers Life 

INSURANCE COMPANY 

Head Or net, Hhionto.Camaoa 

At pr*Mnt I carry 9 .. vuuruaoiitlit...... %%•»*..plan. I have a wife and 

.children dependent on me for eupport What policy would you euneat my purchasing) 

. . ,A<Uru> .»-•••-. 
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Tta Grain Growers’ Guide 

Saskatchewan’s Turkey Pool 

Favorable experience with co-operative marketing in 1924 big factor in 
determining on a permanent poultry marketing association 
B\ IV. Waldron 


Iit>s in tlu> early spring, I would recom¬ 
mend n mixture of western rye •'rasa, 
red top and alaike. The reason for sug 
jesting the above mixture ia that red 
top and alaike stand more flooding than 
any of the grnaaes and clovers, hut on 
account of the fact that low land in 
your district often contains a trace of 
alkali, l would mix western rye in with 
the mixture because it would stand 
more alkali than the other crops. Sweet 
clover is the most alkali resistant crop 
that we have but will not stand flood¬ 
ing. Western rye anil sweet clover 
would be a very good combination to 
sow on the higher land that does not 
flood very badly and would be the mix 
tore that 1 would recommend for your 
district except in very low land. 


When Experts Disagree 

1 have been reading articles on sheep 
management in The Guide. I notice 
Win. Darnbrough, of Laura, Snsk., has 
been saying a lot, but 1 fail to agree 
with him on nil things. I am not 
throwing brick-bats at him. Mr. 
Darnbrough said, “get the sheep and 
the sheep will pay for their fence.” 

In 1 i>20 I traded for 140 head of 
sheep about June 15, at 11 o’clock at 
night. 1 did not have any fence or any 
money, or any wav of getting either, 
and not much feed. Now 1 know what 
that means. I say "get the fence, then 
the feed and not too many sheep.” 

Mr. Darnbrough says have lambs 
dropped in January. I say don’t, 
unless you are like Mr. Darnbrough, 
and wish to become famous as a show 
man. If so, then breed a few ewes, 
mark down the date, and be on the job 
and have a good man on the job 
every minute. I have had lambs 
dropped from January 11 to July 28. 

As to feed and feeding, we all know 
that we can’t always have the kind 
of feed we want, but give them lots of 
the kind you have, and salt and water. 
There’s nothing any of these sheep¬ 
men or writers sav but has been in 
print for 30 years. There’s a lot of 
lies told about the returns from sheep 
and the way they clean ground. I can 
keep my sheep, my old sheep, in a two- 
wire fence, but I always have some¬ 
thing inside the fence. Feed a sheep 
and it will not jump. 

Let me say this to anyone thinking 
of starting with sheep: Don’t try too 


many. Get the fence and the feed. If 
you think you have feed for 50 head 
buy 25 head, and don’t buy pure-bred 
sheep through mail order. Look over 
the advertisements, write to some and 
get their prices, and go and see the 
sheep, and see the sire and dam. Don’t 
mind what others say, take a tip from 
me and go and see what you buy. 

I decided to take up purebred 
Shropshires because T liked that breed. 
The main thing, in my mind, was 
where to get a good ram. I bought 
Buttar 14, from Olaf Berg, of Lore- 
burn, Saak., for the largest price ever 
paid for a ram in this province, and 
let me sav that I will always think 
that that was the best day’s work I 
ever did. I bought two imported 
Buttar ewes, one Miller-bred ewe, two 
ewes bred by the University of Sas¬ 
katchewan, 15 bred by the Duke of 
Westminster, imported bv the Prince 
of Wales, and two bred by Olaf Berg, 
his silver eup ewe and her mother. 

1 sowed some mangels this year, but 
the cut-worms got them. I find if one 
will sow a few acres of 60-day oats 
in the spring, and sow fall rye with 
them, ami as soon ns the oats are ripe 
enough to cut, cut them and get them 
off the field, the rye makes a bit of 
good, cheap pasture at a time when it 
is needed. I never lost a lamb by 
wolves, and never had but one bitten 
by a dog, and my fnrm joins this town, 
and it is full of dogs.—I. N. Skidmore, 
Denholm, Snsk. 


Out Where the West Begins 

Out where the sun hosts down a little 
stronger; 

Out where they work shout four h ours 
longer; 

Out where they raise the corn and Hover; 

But have nothing to show when the year 
is over— 

That’s Where the West Begins. 

Out where the mavericks bellow and bawl; 

The farmer weeps at the long freight haul. 

For he knows that the railroads will get it 
all; 

Where the risks are great and the profits 
small— 

That’s Where the West Begins. 

Out where the farmers rave and cuss; 

But do not strike and raise a fuss. 

Vs they pay for goods sold Pittsburgh Plus’ 

Where things are in a gosh awful muss— 

That’s Where the West Begins. 

—.1. Clemens F.rlander. in the Grant (Neb.) 
Tribune 


I N the development of the co-opera¬ 
tive method of marketing farm 
produce, the Saskatchewan Co¬ 
operative Markets Branch has 
given considerable assistance to 
poultry raisers, and following out 
the plans adopted last year, ar¬ 
rangements were made to assist 
local points in the shipment of ear 
lots of both live and dressed turkeys. 
Our operations for the Christmas trade 
were carried out along somewhat 
different lines, a committee being ap¬ 
pointed, comprised of Mrs. John 
Holmes, marketing convener of the 
S.G.G.A., A. F. MncLean, general 
manager of the Saskatchewan Co-oper¬ 
ative Creameries, and the writer. The 
Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Associa¬ 
tion worked in conjunction with this 
branch, the Co-operative Creameries 
being employed to care for the com¬ 
mercial end of the work. 

Prior to the opening of the season, 
careful enquiries were made through¬ 
out Canada and in the States, relative 
to market conditions, storage holdings, 
prospects of supply, and the indica¬ 
tions were that the supply of turkeys 
would not be plentiful. Insofar as out- 
own province was concerned, we were 
aware that an indifferent hatching 
season had lowered the average number 
of birds available for marketing, and 
through the returns submitted to the 
statistics branch of this department, 
we found a decrease of 30 per cent, as 
compared with the previous year. 
Authorities in Manitoba advised a 2" 
per cent, decrease in turkeys, while 
Alberta stated that they were 25 per 
cent, lower in their turkey crop. 

Previous Buyers Best Customers, 

This information had a considerable 
bearing on prices of opening sales, the 
first cars of “pool” dressed turkeys 
being sold on a basis of 32 cents for 
No. 1 ’s, all weights, f.o.b. point of 
shipment. The price, the terms and 
the promptness with which the sales 
were closed are worthy of remark. 
Buyers of the car lots of dressed tur¬ 
keys marketed under the supervision 
of the department the year previous 
had no hesitation in accepting our 
grades and packs as they had ex¬ 
pressed their general satisfaction with 
last year’s purchases. This was borne 
in mind in making their bids for the 
birds last December. The straight 
weight basis is unusual, and was owing 
largely to the fact that a scarcity of 
birds was evident and that confidence 
had been established between buyer 
and seller. Mr. MacLean attended to 
the sales, but kept in constant touch 
with the committee. 

Arrangements were again made with 
W. A. Brown, chief of the poultry 
division, Ottawa, whereby telegraphic 
reports on the chief U.S. markets as 
well as Montreal and Toronto, were 
wired to us. We wish to express our 
appreciation of the service. 

The following men assisted the 
branch in field work: J. McEwen, 
Tompkins; II. L. Turner, Cupar; II. G. 
Sweet, Llovdminster; C. M. W. Emery, 
Assiniboia; T. R. Peaeock, Regina; L. 
M. Ogilvie, Cadillac; D. G. Fidlar, 
Robsart; II. B. Boyd, Saskatoon, and 
J. Reoch, Regina. A. S. Kyle, whose 
report follows, supervised the work of 
the field men. 

Handling Costs Low 

In order that the association under¬ 
taking co-operative shipments should 
be able in future to carry on the work 
without assistance, the branch, while 
last year giving its services free, this 
year charged half the expenses in¬ 
curred by employing graders, against 
the final returns. It is interesting to 
note that these expenses worked out at 
a fraction of a cent a pound only. 

The result of these shipments indi¬ 
cates that the home-dressed turkey is 
the most profitable for the producer. 
Shippers through the live turkey pool 
were not ns pleased with results as 
were those who shipped the farm 


dressed birds. The live turkevs were 
shipped to the plants at Saskatoon and 
Regina, operated by the Saskatchewan 
Co-operative Creameries, and the foi 
lowing charges per pound were made 
by that company: 

Killing and finishing . p, 

Labor receiving, trucking to kill¬ 
ing-room. wrapping heads, truck¬ 
ing to chill-room, chill-room to 
packing-room, packing-room to 
chill-room, chill-room to car. 

Also labor loading empty coop 


Supplies, boxes, head wraps, 
box liners . 

nails, 

lc 

Freight on incoming live ears 
Rent on equipment, space 
coops . 

i .8c 

and 

('lulling costs . 


Government expenses ... 

.71c 

Gommission for handling 

and 

sell ini: . 

1 or. 

6.40c 


The real question, of course, is. 
could the turkeys have been killed! 
plucked and packed as well on the 
farms as in a plant specially equipped 
to do this work? There may be a 
difference of opinion on this, but the 
fact remains that it has been done just 
as well in many instances, and, of 
course, when the farmer has done the 
work at home he has earned and saved 
the costs of handling in the city plant. 

The following points shipped car 
lots of dressed turkeys: Imperial (half 
car), Penzance, Woodrow and Melaval 
(one car), Creelman, Davidson and 
Conquest. The average selling price 
per pound, f.o.b. point of shipment, for 
all weights was No. 1’s, 31.9c; No. 
2’s, 26.9c.; old birds, 25.7c. The aver¬ 
age priee paid by the pool to the local 
associations was: No. 1’s, 271c; No. 
2’s, 224c. old birds, 22Ac. 

Live Turkey Shipments 

Car lots of live turkeys were shipped 
from the following points; Plenty and 
Kerrobert (one car), Cabri, Gull Lake 
(two ears), Drake and Guernsey (one 
ear), \ iscount, Palmer and Vantage 
(two cars). The birds were killed and 
packed by the Saskatchewan Co-opera¬ 
tive Creameries, and the average sell 
ing price per pound for the dressed 
birds, f.o.b. point of shipment, for all 
weights was: No. 1’s, 28.5c; No. 2’s. 
25.11c; old birds, 23.18c. The dressed 
weight of these turkeys was 80.9 per 
cent, of the live weight. On this basis 
the selling priee per pound live weight 
was: No. 1’s, 23.10c; No. 2’s, 20.3c; 
old birds, 18.16c. Average all grades 
and weights, 20.7c per pound. The 
price per pound live weight paid by 
the pool to the local association was: 
No. 1’s, 15ic; No. 2’s, 12ic; old birds, 
10c. An average of 14.3c per pound 
for all grades and weights. The cost 
of operating the pool was 6.4c per 
pound live weight. 

Reading the report it cannot but he 
admitted that a well organized farmer- 
owned poultry and egg-marketing or 
ganization should be a boon to farmers, 
and the pool now in process of forma¬ 
tion will open the door to opportunity. 
Sapiro says always “A pool must have 
contracts covering 50 per cent, of the 
produce,” and no doubt he is right— 
volume is a necessity. But to make it 
easier to establish a poultry pool in a 
reasonable time, and with a reasonable 
expenditure of campaign funds, it was 
decided that contracts covering poultry 
and eggs equal to one-third of the 
poultry and eggs marketed in or ex¬ 
ported from Saskatchewan during 1924. 
would be sufficient to commence, trust¬ 
ing that the operations of the pools 
themselves would attract the remain 
ing 15 per eent. in short order. It is 
understood that Alberta, with a similar 
objective, has now reached her quota. 
Saskatchewan has until September 1. 
and it would be a most excellent ar¬ 
rangement if both pools could work to¬ 
gether in placing their produce on the 
market. 
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Summer Care of the Farm Flock 

By Prof. M. C. Her tier 


D URING tho months of July and 
August the work with the farm 
flo.i’k centres around about three 
or four very definite things. 

With the hens and the henhouse 

it is the question of keeping down liee 
„ r vermin, keeping up the egg produe- 
tion and culling out the poor layers. 
With the young stock or the growing 
chickens it is a question more of keep¬ 
ing them growing, keeping down the 
lice or vermin and selling off or market¬ 
ing the broilers. 

It is too often the case at this time 

of the year that the hens are made to 

shift for themselves. The cows and 
other cattle, the hogs and the sheep 
mav be pretty well able to rustle their 
own living during July and August, 
but these animals for the most part 
live on grass or roughage and they are 
naturally given to roaming or foraging 
for their food. Not so the hens. If 
thev have to pi.ck up their living and 
are not fed at all egg production will 
go down. There may be an abundance 
of grass but that is too bulky for the 
hens, they cannot get a living out of 
grass, insects, and so on. They must 
get grain or other food of some kind 
that is not too bulky but more con¬ 
centrated. 

Then, too, at this time of the year 
hens are apt to have to take a back 
place on many farms. Crops are coming 
along, haying is on and there may be 
a lot of work getting ready for harvest¬ 
ing, so that the hens may have to 
shift for themselves. We would not 
like to put up the claims of the aver¬ 
age farm flo.ck as being paramount to 
those of the crop at this time of the 
year, but we do appeal that the needs 
of the farm flock be not ignored alto¬ 
gether and that some attempt be made 
to feed them at least once a day, and 
that they be kept under clean care and 
management. 

Keeping Down Red Mites 

The question most commonly asked 
during the warm summer months is how 
to keep down the red mites and lice. 
Warm weather and dirty henhouses 
are the most favorable factors in pro¬ 
ducing a good crop of red mites. 
Broody liens left on the nest till they 
quit of their own free will help in 
increasing the red mite plague. These 
little insects hide in the cracks and 
crevices on the perches or roosts, in the 
nests, and in any other dark spots 
around the roosting places. They lay 
their eggs in these cracks and in a 
short time many millions of mites will 
over run the place. They feed on the 
hens at night time and when filled with 
blood look red, hence get their name 
“red mites.” Ordinarily they are 
grey or greyish white in color. Dark 
henhouses are generally infected worse 
than the well-lighted houses. 

One of the best methods of preventing 
red mites is to spray the roosts 
(especially the lower sides and ends) 
well with a solution of 30 or 40 parts of 
water to one part of Izal. In fact any 
commercial disinfectant is good if it 
is of an oily or greasy nature. Some 
mix better with coal oil than with 
water and some also are stronger than 
others. Adding as high as 10 parts or 
even more of coal oil to one of the 
disinfectant will be quite strong 
enough. 

A small hand spray is very good to 
apply it, but if this is not handy a broom 
or brush can be used, but this method 
°t applying it is rather wasteful. One 
application will usually do the work 
for three or four weeks if it is put on 
ri ght. If the first application is put 
on in June it should not be necessary 
t0 put the second one on till three or 
tour weeks later. If, however, there are 
r ed mites before it is put on it would 
he best to follow up with the second 
application a few days after the first. 
Remove the litter or dirty straw out 
of the nests and the droppings off the 
piatform after spraying and not before. 
If the cleaning is done afterwards the 
mnes will most likely all be killed and 
’he job won’t be nearly so disagreeable. 
' e have never yet known the coal oil 
a nd the disinfectant treatment to fail 


if applied right and if combined with 
it is a thorough house .cleaning and 
clearing out the broody hens. 

Breaking Up Broody Hens 

One of the easiest ways to handle 
the broody hens is to put them in a 
fattening crate or anv box with a 
slatted bottom raised off the ground so 
the air will circulate freely below their 
bodies, and leave them in there three 
or four days. Feed them lightly and 
give something to drink as well. In 
keeping record we have found many 
of these hens back to laying again 
within 10 days after being put in the 
crates. This is far better treatment 
than puting them under water or tying 
them up. 

We believe that 03 per cent, of the 
troubles in handling a flock of hens are 
due to lack of proper care and manage¬ 
ment. A clean poultry house even if it 
is not of an approved type will go a 
long way in keeping the flock healthy. 
The poultry house should be thoroughly 
cleaned out once each summer and 
given a real good coat of whitewash. 
If an earth floor is used a few inches 
of the old soiled top should be taken 
out and fresh earth, sand or gravel 
put in. By doing this the house can 
be made sweet and clean. 

In making whitewash a pound or so 
of ordinary table salt should be used 
with five gallons of whitewash to make 
it stick better; using butter-milk in¬ 
stead of water for the whitewash will 
make it stick even better. Creolin or 
any other coal tar disinfectant could be 
added to the whitewash, using say one 
to two per cent. A whitewash brush 
should be used for whitewashing as it 
will put it on more evenly than an 
ordinary broom. 

Sunlight and Air in the House 

The poultry house should be made 
as comfortable as possible in tho sum¬ 
mer by taking out a few' of the win¬ 
dows unless there are cotton frames 
used which are open and permit of good 
ventilation. Sunshine is the best dis¬ 
infectant and cleanser possible to get, 
so let lots of it into the poultry house. 
In the summer it is rather hard to keep 
the drinking dishes clean and well 
supplied with drinking water or milk. 
However, they should get a fresh, clean 
supply of milk or water each day. 
Dirty drinking vessels are a common 
source of digestive troubles. Also keep 
the floor covered with clean straw even 
though it is summer, and scatter the 
grain in it to make them work. 

Lousy Hens Are Unprofitable 

For lice on hens any of the advertised 
insect powders should control them 
all right if the hens are properly 
dusted. Of late years sodium fluoride 
has come in as a very efficient remedy 
for lice. This is a fine white powder 
that looks like flour. A small pinch put 
under each wing right on the skin and 
also right above the vent will handle 
the body lice all right. One application 
will last for two or three months. 
Blue ointment is very good too, in fact 
it is one of the best remedies for lice. 
A small pinch the size of a pea should 
be put right above the vent, this is very 
easy to put on and will certainly rid 
the hens of lice. 

The last few’ years a number of 
remedies for lice have been put out 
w’hicli claim that by feeding a given 
quantity in the water the hens w’ill be 
rid of lice in a short time. This cer¬ 
tainly looks good in view of the fact 
that all the work of catching and 
dusting each hen would be done away 
with. However, our experience, with 
three of these remedies has been that 
the birds were as lousy afler feeding as 
before and that they do not rid the 
birds of lice. Most of these prepara¬ 
tions contain considerable material such 
as sulphur which might have a bene¬ 
ficial effect on the birds in other re¬ 
spects than ridding them of lice. But 
we doubt whether they are worth the 
price from the medicinal standpoint. 
Some of them may rid the birds 


of a few lice but when it comes 
to completely ‘ ‘ delousing ’ * hens that 
are badly infested with lice they are 
more or less of a failure. 


Vitamines Help Chicks 

The following report on the efficacy 
of a high vitamine ration as a curative 
for leg weakness in growing chickens 
is taken from the 19:24 annual report 
of the poultry division of the Dominion 
Kxporlment.nl Farms: 

“Fifteen chicks suffering badly 
from leg weakness were selected from 
among the other pens, and placed on 
a basal ration plus cod liver oil, for a 
period of 14 days. They were each 
dosed with one teaspoonful of cod 
liver oil (given with a medicine drop¬ 
per) the first day, and from then on, 
one teaspoonful for each five chicks 
per day. 

“The chicks were weighed daily, 
and at the same time notes were taken 
on their general condition and appear¬ 
ance. At the beginning of the period, 
all the chicks were down so badly on 
their legs that they were absolutely 
unable to walk. One of them was so 
bad in fact that it could hardly move 
at all, and it had every appearance of 
being about to die. 

“On the third morning, most of the 
chicks showed decided signs of im¬ 
provement, and on the fifth day they 
all appeared to be much better. This 
improvement continued steadily until 
the eleventh day, when all the birds, 
excepting the one previously men¬ 
tioned, were able to run around nor¬ 
mally. By the fourteenth day, this last 
chick was also back in good condition, 
and consequently the experiment was 
discontinued. The birds were, how¬ 
ever, put on a standard ration, and 
kept under observation for another 
three months, during which time there 
was no recurrence of the leg weakness, 
and they developed quite normally. 

“At the start of this two-week 
period the average weight of the 
chicks was 4.3 ounces, while at the 
end it was 7.7 ounces, or a gain of 3.4 
ounces. 

“While this is the result of only one 
experiment, from which no fixed con¬ 
clusions should be drawn, it would 
appear that the addition of cod liver 
oil to the rations of brooder chicks 
not only tends to prevent leg weakness 
(as evidenced by the preceding experi¬ 
ment), but has also a curative effect.” 

The other experiment referred to is 
one in which 13 different lots of chicks 
were fed rations to which various sub¬ 
stances high in vitamines had been 
added. The growth of these different 
lots was then compared to the growth 
of a lot which had an ordinary farm 
ration. Mr. Elford concludes: 

“Inferences: While it is yet too 

early to draw any definite conclusions, 
it would seem safe to infer that the 
addition of certain feeds such as cod 
liver oil, raw liver and yeast to the 
ration for brooder chicks, has bene¬ 
ficial effects from the standpoint of 
development, lowering mortality and 
preventing leg weakness. Further work 
must be undertaken, however, before 
any positive statement can be made 
regarding the relative value of these 
feeds. ’ ’ 


Where there is a vigorous growth 
of raspberries during the summer, some 
thinning or pruning is required in 
order to allow the remainder of the 
wood to harden up before the severo 
autumn frosts, particularly does this 
apply to gooseberries. All weak shoots 
should be trimmed off at the ground 
and the lateral branches thinned out 
so that there is a good open head. 
Black currants require similar treat¬ 
ment, but both red and white currants 
produce their fruit on spurs that grow 
out of the two and three-year-old wood, 
and do not require nearly as much 
pruning. In the experiment with 
raspberries, removing canes that have 
borne fruit and thinning the new 
growth in early autumn, has resulted 
in the canes hardening up some seasons 
so that they came through winter with 
little frost injury. 


LUMBER 

Direct from Mill to 
Consumer 

VI lumber, nmhIi, «luors and mould 
mg every piece guaranteed to be 
ns ordered Fourteen years' ev 
perienoe in slopping to formers 
liet your neighbors to join with 
you in making up a full ear. Send 
your bills for our low, wholesale, 
mill prices. Specially low prices 
to farmers' organizations. 

WRITE TONIGHT FOR FREE LIST 

giving our prices on all lumber 
delivered to your nearest station. 

Consumers’ Lumber Co. Ltd. 

21U-'Jill ROGERS BUILDING 
VANCOUVER. BC. 

Rilmnm: Union Hunk ot Canada. Main 
Branoh 


NfkTir*P LA NOSAND MINERAL* -THE 
■ ILC HUDSON 8 BAY COMPANY 

offers for sale «| proiliiist, H .1 OOO IMMI acre* of 
DESIRABLE AC. KICU LTU KA L LANDS IN 
MANITOBA. SASKATCHEWAN AND ALBERTA 
Various panels ms.t I* lease,! for HAY amt 
(IKA/.IMl purposes for a three year period, at 
reasonable rentals. The Company Is also pre¬ 
pared to retvlve sppll.att.ms for COAL MINING 
AND OTHER VALUABLE MINI HAL LEASES 
actually needed for development For full terms 
and particulars apply to L A N O COM M I8SIONE R 
HUDSON'S BAY CO. WINNIPEG. MAN 


because It SAVES All Die GRAIN- 


First every year 



The Man Behind the Guti The Beating Shakers 


with the 
4 Threshermen 

Threshing rigs go one way 'round 
one year, and the other the next, 
don’t they? 

Then on the average the best you 
ever get is the middle of the sea¬ 
son, first one year, last the next, or 
always in the middle. 

You' re first every year with theFour 
Threshermen, the Big Cylinder, 
the Man Behind the Gun,the Steel 
Winged Beater and the Beating 
Shakers. They send the last ker¬ 
nel to the wagon box and none to 
the straw pile. 

The farmer who owns a Nichols 
& Shepard farm size thresher is 
always first — first in the season 
and first in the quality and quan¬ 
tity of the grain saved. He starts 
threshing the day his grain is fit. 

Look into this book now, send for 
a copy today. It tells how the 
Four Threshermen can work for 
you this year. 


NICHOLS #SHEPARD COMPANY 


Threshers Tractors 

2R0 Marshall Street 

BATTLE CREEK MICHIGAN 



Send for 
your copy 

The book: 'How 
a Good Thresher 
it Built” is free to 
farmers Contains 
interesting i eta ol 
the Nichols & 
Shepard Threshers 
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For Asthma 

and Hay Fever 


How to Relievo Worst Attacks. A 
Method Startling in Its 
Wonderful Effect. 

TRY IT FREE 

li you *uffer with thoxo terrible attacks of 
Asthma or Hay Fever; if you choke ah if 
each gimp tor breath was the very last, 
don't fail to send at once to the Frontier 
.A Mllnmi Co. for a flee trial of a remarkable 
method. No matter where you live or 
whether you have any faith in any remedy 
under the sun, send for this free trial. If 
you have siiffcrwl for a lifetime and tried 
what you thought was the beat skill known 
to cope with the moat terrible attacks of 
Asthma, if you art* discouraged beyond hope, 
semi for this free trial. 

It is the only way you can ever know what 
progress is doing for you in spite of all your 
past disappointments in your search for 
freedom from Asthma. So send for this 
free trial. l)o it. now This notice is pub¬ 
lished that every sufferer may participate in 
this progressive method anil first try the 
treatment free that is now known to thous 
ands as the greatest boon that ever camo 
into their lives. Send coupon today. Don't 
wait. 

FREE TRIAL COUPON 

FRONTIER ASTHMA CO.. 

Room tVJtiO, Niagara and Hudson Sts., 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 

Send free trial of your method to: 


Itching and Burning Ter- 
jible. Cuticura H eals. 

" My trouble started by little pim¬ 
ples coming out on my face and 
the back of my head. After a few 
weeks the pimples scaled over and 
the itching and burning were some¬ 
thing terrible,causing me to scratch. 
I lost rest at night because of the 
irritation. 

“ I heard about Cuticura Soap 
and Ointment and sent for a free 
sample. After using it a few times 
I got relief so purchased more, and 
after using about four cakes of 
Cuticura Soap and three boxes of 
Cuticura Ointment 1 was healed.” 
(Signed) Miss Dorothy Welsch, 
Dare, No. Dak., July 16, 1924. 

*■ Use Cuticura Soap, Ointment and 
Talcum for daiiy toilet purposes. 

Sample Each Free by Mall Aititrea* Canadian 
Itapotl "Htenhouse. Ltd., Montreal" Prlaa. Saa» 
2.V Oin tment 25 anil 60c. Talcum 26c. 

2MT Cuticura Sharing Stick 2S«. ' 


TheWeyburn Security Bank 

Chartered by Act of the Dominion 
Parliament 

off!?.: Weyburn, Sask. 

Twanty «lx Branches la Saskatchewan 
H. O. POWELL, General Manager 


Magnetos 

We Repair all 
Makes 

Write for Prior 
List of Now 
Magnetos. 


Smtitf action 
(■'unrein fact/ 



ACME MAGNETO 
AND ELECTRICAL 
CO. LTD. 

14« PRINCESS ST, WINNIPEG. MAN 


The Blind Man’s Eyes 

By William MacHarg and Edwin Balmcr 

(Continued from Laat Week) 


CHAPTER XX 

Waiting 

ARRIET went into the house und 
toward her own rooms; a maid 
met and stopped her on the 
stairs. 

“Mr. Santoine sent word that 
ho wishes to see you as soon as you 
came in, Miss Santoine.” 

Harriet went on toward her father’s 
room, without stopping at her own— 
wet with the drive through the damp 
night and shivering now with its chill. 
Hor father's voice answered her knock 
with a summons to come in. As she 
obeyed, pushing the doors open, he dis¬ 
missed the nurse; the girl, passing Har¬ 
riet as she went out, returned Harriet’s 
questioning look with a reassuring 
nod; Basil Santoine had endured the 
shock and excitement of the night 
better than could have been expected; 
he was quite himself. 

As Harriet went toward the bed, her 
father’s blind eyes turned toward her; 
ho put out his hand and touched her, 
seeming startled to find her still in the 
robe she had worn an hour before and 
to feel that the robe was wet. 

“Where have you been, daughter?’’ 
he asked. 

She hesitated, drawing the robe out 
of his hand. “1 have been driving 
Mr. Eaton in a motor,” she said. 

“Helping him to escape?” A spasm 
crossed the blind man’s face. 

“Ho said not; he—he was following 
the men who shot Cousin Wallace.” 

The blind man lay for an instant 
still. “Tell me,” he commanded 
finally. 

She told him, beginning with her dis¬ 
covery of Eaton in the garage and 
ending with his leaving her and with 
Donald Avery’s finding her in the 
motor; and now she held back one 
word only—his name which he had told 
her, Hugh. Her father listened intent¬ 
ly; when she had finished, he made no 
move, no comment, no reproach. She 
had seated herself on the chair beside 
his bed; she looked away, then back 
to him. 

“That is not all,” she said; and she 
told him of her expedition with Eaton 
to the ravine before the attack in the 
house. 

Again she waited. 

“You and Mr. Eaton appear to have 
become rather well acquainted, Har¬ 
riet,” he said. “Has he told you 
nothing about himself which you have 
not told me? You have seen nothing 
concerning him, which you have not 
told? ’ ’ 

Her mind went quickly back to the 
polo game; she felt a flush, which his 
blind eyes could not see, dyeing her 
cheeks and forehead. 

“No,” she answered. She was aware 
that he did not accept the denial, that 
he knew she was concealing something. 

“Nothing?” he asked again. 

She put her hands to her face; then 
she drew them quickly away. ‘ ‘ Noth¬ 
ing, ” she said steadily. 

The blind man waited for a moment; 
he put out his hand and pressed the 
bell which called the steward. Neither 
spoke until the steward had come. 

“Fairley,” Santoine said then, 
quietly, “Miss Santoine and I have 
just agreed that for the present all re¬ 
ports regarding the pursuit of the men 
who entered the study last night arc 
to be made direct to me, not through 
Miss Santoine or Mr. Avery. 

“Very well, sir.” 

She still sat silent after the steward 
had gone; she thought for an instant 
hor father had forgotten her presence; 
then he moved slightly. 

“That is all, dear,” he said quietly. 

She got up and left him, and wont to 
her own rooms: she did not pretend to 
herself that she could rest. She bathed 
and dressed and went, downstairs. The 
library had windows facing to the west: 
she went in there and stood looking 
out. Somewhere to the west was 
Eaton, alone, wounded; she knew she 
need not think of him yet as actively 
hunted, only watched; with daylight the 
hunt would begin. Would he be able 
to avoid the watchers and escape before 
the actual hunt for him began? 


She went out into the hall to the 
telephone. She could not get the use 
of the ’phone at once; the steward was 
posted there; the calls upon the ’phone 
were continual—from neighbors who, 
awakened to learn the news of Blateh- 
ford’s death and the hunt for his mur¬ 
derer, called to offer what help they 
could, and from the newspapers, which 
somehow’ had been notified. The tele¬ 
phones in the bedrooms all were on this 
wire. There was a private telephone 
in the library; somehow’ she could not 
bring herself to enter that room, closed 
and to be left with everything in its 
disorder until the arrival of the police. 
The only other telephone was in her 
father’s bedroom. 

She took advantage of a momentary 
interruption in the calls to call up the 
local police station. Hearing her name, 
the man at the other end became differ¬ 
ential at once; he told her what was 
being done, .confirming what she already 
knew; the roads were being watched 
and men had been posted at all near-by 
railway stations and at the stopping 
points of the inter-urban line to pre¬ 
vent Eaton from escaping that way. 
The man spoke only of Eaton; he 
showed the conviction—gathered, she 
felt sure, by telephone conversation 
with Donald Avery—that Eaton was 
the murderer. 

“He ain’t likely to get away, Miss 
Santoine,” he assured her. “He’s got 
no shoes, I understand, and he has one 
or maybe two shots through him.” 

She shrunk back and nearly dropped 
the ’phone at the vision which his 
words called up; yet there was nothing 
new to her in that vision—it was con¬ 
tinually before her eyes; it w r as the 
only thing of which she .could think. 

“You’ll call me as soon as you know 
anything more,” she requested; “will 
you call me every hour?” 

She hung up, on receiving assurance 
of this. 

A servant brought a written paper. 
She took it before she recognized that 
it was not for her but for the steward. 
It was a short statement of the obvious 
physical circumstances of the murder, 
evidently dictated by her father and 
intended for the newspapers. She gave 
it to Fairley, who began reading it over 
the telephone to the newspapers. She 
wandered again to the west windows. 
She was not consciously listening to the 
telephone conversation in the hall; yet 
enough reached her to make her know 
that reporters were rushing from the 
city by train and automobile. The last 
city editions of the morning papers 
would have at least the fact of the 
murder; there would be later extras; 
the afternoon papers would have it all. 
There was a long list of relatives and 
friends to whom it was due that tele¬ 
graphic announcement of Wallace 
Blatchford's death reach them before 
they read it as a sensation publicly 
printed. Recollection of these people 
at least gave her something to do. 

She went up to her own room, listed 
the names and prepared the telegrams 
for them; she came down again and 
gave the telegrams to Fairley to trans¬ 
mit by telephone. As she descended 
the stairs, the great clock in the lower 
hall struck once; it was a quarter past 
three. 

There was a stir in these low r er rooms 
now; the officers of the local police 
had arrived. She went with them to 
the study, where they assumed charge 
nervously and uncertainly. She could 
not bear to be in that room; neverthe¬ 
less she remained and answered their 
questions. She took them to Eaton’s 
rooms on the floor above, where they 
searched through and took charge of 
all his things. She left them and came 
down again and went out to the front 
of the house. 

The night was sharp with the chill 
preceding the day; it had cleared; the 
stars were shining. As she stood look¬ 
ing to the west, the lights of a motor 
turned into the grounds. She ran to¬ 
ward it, thinking it must be bringing 
word of some sort; but the men who 
leaped from it were strangers to her— 
they were the first of the reporters to 
arrive. They tried to question her, but 
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she ran from them into the house She 
watched from the windows and saw 
other reporters arriving. To Harriet 
there seemed to be scores of them 
Every morning paper in Chicago, im 
mediately upon receipt of the first flash 
had sent at least three men; everv even¬ 
ing paper seemed to have aroused half 
its staff from their beds and sent them 
racing to the blind millionaire’s home 
on the north shore. Even men from 
Milwaukee papers arrived at four 
o’clock. Forbidden the house, tliev sur 
rounded it and captured servants. Thev 
took flashlights till, driven from the 
lawn, they went away—many of them 
—to see and take part in the search 
through the Woods for Blatchford’s 
murderer. The murderer of Santoine’s 
eousin—the man, moreover, who had 
blinded Santoine—in the presence of 
the blind man was enough of itself to 
furnish a newspaper sensation; but, 
following so closely Santoine's visit to 
the Coast, because of the murder of 
Gabriel Warden, the newspaper men 
sensed instantly in it the possibility of 
some greater sensation not yet bared. 

Harriet was again summoned. A 
man—a stranger—was awaiting her in 
the hall; he was the precursor of those 
who would sit that day upon Wallace 
Blatchford’s death and try to deter¬ 
mine, formally, whose was the hand 
that had done it—the coroner’s man. 
fie too, she saw, was already convinced 
what hand it had been—Eaton’s. She 
took him to the study, then to the room 
above where Wallace Blatehford lay 
dead. She stood by while ho made his 
brief, conventional examination. She 
looked down at the dead man’s face. 
Poor Cousin Wallace! he had destroyed 
his own life long before, when he had 
destroyed her father’s sight; from that 
time on he had lived only to recom¬ 
pense her father for his blindness. 
Cousin Wallace’s life had been a piti¬ 
able, hopeless, loving perpetuation of 
his penance; he had let himself hold 
nothing of his own in life; he had 
died, as she knew he would have wished 
to die, giving his life in service to his 
cousin; she was not unduly grieving 
over him. 

She answered the man’s questions, 
calmly and collectedly; but her mind 
was not upon what she was saying. 
Her mind was upon only one thing— 
even of that she could not think con¬ 
nectedly. Some years ago, something 
—she did not know what—had hap¬ 
pened to Hugh; tonight, in some strange 
way unknown to her, it had culminated 
in her father’s study. lie had fought 
someone; he had rushed away to follow 
someone. Whom? Had he heard that 
someone in the study and gone down? 
Had lie been fighting their battle—her 
father’s and hers? She knew that was 
not so. Hugh had been fully dressed. 
What did it mean that he had said to 
her that these events would either des¬ 
troy him or would send him back to 
her as—as something different? Her 
thought supplied no answer. 

But whatever he had done, whatever 
he might be, she knew his fate was hers 
now; for she had given herself to him 
utterly. She had told that to herself 
as she fled and pursued with him that 
night; she had told it to him; she later 
had told it—though she had not meant 
to yet—to her father. She could only 
pray now that out of the events of 
this night might not come a grief to 
her too great for her to bear. 

She w’ent to the rooms that had been 
Eaton’s. The police, in stripping them 
of his possessions, had over looked his 
cap; she found the bit of gray cloth 
and hugged it to her. She whispered 
his name to herself—Hugh—that secret 
of his name which she had kept; she 
gloried that shei had that secret with 
him which she could keep from them 
all. What wouldn’t they give just to 
share that with her—his name, Hugh! 

She started suddenly, looking through 
the window. The east, above the lake, 
was beginning to grow grey. The dawn 
was coming! It was beginning to be 
day I 

She hurried to the other side of ih* 3 
house, looking toward the west. How 
could she have left him, hurt and blee'l 
ing and alone in the night I She couM 
not have done that but that his asking 
her to go had told that it was for his 
safety as well as hers; she could not 
help him any more then; she would 
only hnve been in the wsy. But now 
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8 he started to rush out, but controlled 
herself; she had to stay in the house; 
that was where the first word would 
come if they caught him; and thou he 
would need her how much morel The re¬ 
porters on the lawn below her, seeing 
her at the window, called up to her to 
know further particulars of what had 
happened and what the murder meant; 
she could see them plainly in the in¬ 
creasing light. She could see the lawn 
and the road before the house. 

Day had come. 

And with the coining of day, the 
uaeertainty and disorder within and 
about the house seemed to increase. 

. . But in the south wing, with 

its sound-proof doors and its windows 
closed against the noises from the lawn, 
there was silence; and in this silence, 
an exact, compelling, methodic machine 
was working; the mind of Basil San- 
toine was striving, vainly as yet, but 
with growing chances of success, to fit 
together into the order in which they 
belonged and make clear the events 
of the night and all that had gone 
before—arranging, ordering, testing 
discarding, picking up again and re¬ 
ordering all that had happened since 
that other murder, of Gabriel Warden. 

CHAPTER XXI 

What One Can Do Without Eyes 

The blind man, lying on his bed 
in that darkness in which he had 
lived since his sixteenth year and 
which no daylight could lessen, felt 
the light and knew" that day had 
come; he stirred impatiently. The 
nurse, the only other occupant of the 
room, moved expectantly; then she sank 
back; Santoine had moved but had not 
roused from that absorption in which 
he had been ever since returning to 
his bed. Tie had not slept. The con¬ 
nections of the electric bells had been 
repaired—the wires had been found 
pulled from their batteries—but San¬ 
toine had not moved a hand to toueli 
a button. He had disregarded the 
warning of the doctor who had been 
summoned at once after the murder and 
had come to his room again just before 
dawn to warn him that after his reck¬ 
lessness of the night he must expect a 
reaction. He had given such injunc¬ 
tions in regard to any new development 
that he was certain that, even if his 
servants believed him asleep, they 
would report to him. But there had 
been no report; and Santoine expected 
none immediately. He had not lain 
awake awaiting anything; he felt that 
so much had happened, so many facts 
were at liis command, that somewhere 
among them must be the key to what 
they meant. 

I he blind man knew that his daughter 
was concealing something from him. 
He could not tell what the importance 
of the thing she was concealing might 
he; but he knew his daughter was 
enough like himself for it to be useless 
for him to try to force from her some¬ 
thing she did not mean to tell. The 
new intimacy of the relation between 
his daughter and Eaton was perfectly 
plain to Santoine; but it did not cause 
him to try to explain anything in 
Eaton’s favor; nor (lid it prejudice him 
against him. He had appeared to ac¬ 
cept Avery’s theory of what had hap¬ 
pened in the study because by doing so 
he concealed what was going on in his 
own mind; he actually accepted it only 
to the point of agreeing that Eaton 
must have met in the study those ene¬ 
mies—or someone representing the 
enemies—who had attacked him with 
the motor-ear and had before attempted 
to attack him on the train. 

Three men—at least three men—had 
fought in the study in Santoine’s pres 
cnee. Eaton, it was certain, had been 
the only one from the house present 
"lien the first shots were fired. Had 
Eaton been alone against the other two.' 
Had Eaton been with one of the other 
two against the third? It appeared 
probable to Santoine that Eaton had 
been alone, or had come alone, to the 
study and met his enemies there. Had 
these enemies surprised Eaton in the 
study or had he surprised them? San¬ 
toine was inclined to believe that Eaton 
had surprised them. The contents taken 
trom the safe had certainly been car¬ 
ried away, and these would have made 
rather a bulky bundle. Eaton could not 
have carried it without Harriet know- 
•Hg it. Santoine believed that, what¬ 
ever knowledge his daughter might be 


concealiug from him, she would not 
have concealed this. It was certain that 
that sometime had been necessary for 
opening the safe, before those opening 
it suffered interuption. 

Santoine felt, therefore, that the 
probabilities were that Eaton’s enemies 
had opened the safe and had been sur 
prised by Eaton. But if they had 
opened the safe, they were not only 
Eaton’s enemies; they were also San¬ 
toine ’s; they were the men who threat¬ 
ened Santoine's trust. 

Those whom Eaton had fought in the 
room had had perfect opportunity for 
killing Santoine, if they wished. 11c had 
stood first in the dark with the electric 
torch in his hand; then he had been 
before them in the light after Blatch 
ford had entered. But Santoine felt 
certain no one had made any attack 
upon him at any moment in the room; 
he had had no feeling, at any instant, 
that any of the shots fired had been 
directed at him. Blatchford, too, had 
been unattacked until he had made it 
plain that he had recognized one of the 
intruders; then, before Blatchford 
could call the name, he had been shot 
down. 

It was clear, then, that what had 
protected Santoine was his blindness; 
he had no doubt that, if he had been 
able to see and recognize the men in 
the room after the lights were turned 
on, he would have been shot down also. 
But Santoine recognized that this did 


not fully account for his immunity. Two 
weeks before, an attack which had been 
meant for Eaton had struck down San¬ 
toine instead; and no further attempt 
against Eaton had been made until it 
had become publicly known that San 
toine was not going to die. If San¬ 
toine *8 death would have served for 
Eaton’s death two weeks before, why 
was Santoine immune now f Did posses 
sion of the contents of Santoine’s safe 
accomplish the same thing as Santoine’s 
death? Or more than his death for 
these men? For what men? 

It was not, Santoine was certain, 
Eaton’s presence in the study which 
had so astounded Blatchford; Wallace 
and Eaton had passed days together, 
and Blatchford was accustomed to 
Eaton’s presence in the house. Someone 
whom Blatchford knew and whose name 
Santoine also would know and whose 
presence in the room was so strange and 
astonishing that Blatchford had tried 
to prepare Santoine for the announce¬ 
ment, had been there. The man whose 
name was on Blatchford’s tongue, or 
the companion of that man, had shot 
Blatchford rather than let Santoine 
hear the name. 

The blind man stirred upon his bed. 

“Do you want something. Mr. San 
toine?” the nurse asked. The blind 
man did not answer. He was beginning 
to find these events lit themselves to¬ 
gether; but they fitted imperfectly ns 
yet. 


Santoine knew that he lacked the key. 
Many men could profit by possessing 
the contents of Santoine’s safe and 
might have shot Blatchford rather than 
let Santoine know their presence there; 
it was impossible for Santoine to tell 
which among these many the man who 
had been in the study might be. Who 
Eaton’s enemies were was equally un 
known to Santoine. Hut there could be 
but one man- or nt most one small 
group of men who could be at the same 
time Eaton’s enemy and Santoine’s. To 
have known who Eaton was would have 
pointed this man to Santoine. 

The blind man lay upon his back, 
his open, nighties?, eyes unwinking in 
the intensity of his thought. 

Gabriel Warden had had an appoint 
incut with a young man who had come 
from Asia and who Warden had told 
his wife he had discovered lately had 
been greatly wronged. Eaton, under 
Conductor Connery’s questioning, had 
admitted himself to be that young man; 
Santoine had verified this and had 
learned that Eaton was, at least, the 
young man who had gone to Warden’s 
house that night. But Gabriel Warden 
had not been allowed to help Eaton; 
so far from that he had not even been 
allowed to meet and talk with Eaton; 
he had been called out, plainly, to pre¬ 
vent his meeting Eaton, and killed. 

Eaton disappeared and concealed him¬ 
self at once after Warden’s murder, ap¬ 
parently fearing that he would also be 
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attacked. Hut Eaton was not a man 
whom this personal fear would have re 
strained from coming forward later to 
tell why Warden had been killed. He 
had boon urged to comp forward and 
promised that others would give him 
help in Warden's place; still, he had 
concealed himself. This must mean that 
others than Warden could not help 
Eaton; Eaton evidently did not know, 
or else could not hope to prove, what 
Warden had discovered. 

Santoine hold this thought in abey¬ 
ance; he would see later how it checked 
with the facts. 

Eaton had remained in Seattle—or 
near Seattle eleven days; apparently 
he had been able to conceal himself and 
to escape attack during that time, lie 
had been obliged, however, to reveal 
himself when he took the train; and 
as soon as possible a desperate attempt 
had been made against him, which, 
through mistake, had struck down San 
toine instead of Eaton. This attack 
had been made under circumstances 
which, if it had been successful, would 
have made it improbable that Eaton’s 
murderer could escape. It hail not been 
enough, then, to watch Eaton and wait 
opportunity to attack him; it had been 
necessary to attack him at once, at any 
cost. 

The attack having reached Santoine 
instead of Eaton, the necessity for im¬ 
mediate attack upon Eaton, apparently, 
had ceased to exist; those who followed 
Eaton had thought it enough to watch 
him and wait for more favorable oppor 
tunity. Hut as soon as it was publicly 
known that Santoine had not been 
killed but was getting well, then Eaton 
had again been openly and daringly at 
tacked. The reason for the desperate 
chances taken to attack Eaton, then, 
was that he was near Santoine 

Santoine 's hands clenched as he 
recognized this. 

Eaton had taken the train at Seattle 
because Santoine was on it; he had done 
this at great risk to himself. Santoine 
had told Eaton that there were but four 
possible reasons why he could have 
taken the train in the manner he did, 
and two of those reasons Inter had 
been eliminated. The two possibilities 
which remained were that Eaton had 
taken the train to inform Santoine 
of something or to learn something from 
him. Hut Eaton had had ample oppor 
tunitv since to inform Santoine of any 
thing he wished; and he had not only 
not informed him of anything, but had 
refused consistently and determinedly 
to answer any of Santoine's questions. 
It was to learn something from San 
toine, then, that Eaton had taken the 
train. 


The blind man turned upon his bed; 
he was finding that these events fitted 
together perfectly. He felt certain now 
that Eaton had gone to Gabriel Warden 
expecting to get from Warden some in¬ 
formation that he needed, and that to 
prevent Warden's giving him this, War¬ 
den had been killed. Then Warden’s 
death hail caused Santoine to go to 
Seattle and take charge of many of 
Warden’s affairs; Eaton had thought 
that the information which had .been in 
Warden’s possession might now be in 
Santoine’s; Eaton, therefore, had fol¬ 
lowed Santoine on to the train. 

Santoine had not had the information 
Eaton required, and he could not even 
imagine yet what the nature of that 
information could be. This was not be¬ 
cause he was not familiar enough with 
Warden’s affairs; it was because he was 
too familiar with them. Warden had 
been concerned in a hundred enter¬ 
prises; Santoine had no way of telling 
which of this hundred had concerned 
Eaton. He certainly could recall no 
case in which a man of Eaton’s age and 
class had been so terribly wronged that 
double murder would have been resorted 
to for the concealment of the facts. But 
he understood that, in his familiarity 
with Warden's affairs, he had probably 
been in a position to get the informa¬ 
tion, if he had known what specific 
matters it concerned. That, then, had 
been the reason why his own death 
would have served for the time being in 
place of Eaton's. 

Those who had followed Eaton had 
known that Santoine could get this in¬ 
formation; that accounted for all that 
had taken place on the train. It ac¬ 
counted for the subsequent attack on 
Eaton when it became known that San¬ 
toine was getting well. It accounted 
also Santoine was breathing quickly as 
he recognized this for the invasion of 
his study and the forcing of the safe 
last night. 

The inference was plain that some¬ 
thing which would have given Santoine 
the information Warden had had and 
which Eaton now required had been 
brought into Santoine's house and put 
in Santoine's safe. It was to get posses¬ 
sion of this “something" before it had 
reached Santoine that the safe had been 
forced. 

Santoine put out his hand and pressed 
a bell. A servant came to the door. 

“Will you find Miss Santoine," the 
blind man directed, "and ask her to 
come heref" 

The servant withdrew. 

Santoine waited. Presently the door 
again opened, and he heard his daugh¬ 
ter’s step. 

"nave you listed what was taken 


from the safe, Harriett’’ Santoine 
asked. 

‘ ‘ Not yet, father. ’ ’ 

The blind thought an instant. "Day 
before yesterday, when I asked you to 
take charge for the present of the cor¬ 
respondence Avery has looked after for 
me, what did you do?” 

"I put it in my own safe—the one 
that was broken into last night. But 
none of it was taken; the bundles of 
letters were pulled out of the safe, but 
they had not been opened or even dis¬ 
turbed. ’ ’ 

"I know. It was not that I meant.” 
Santoine thought again. "Harriet, 
something has been brought into the 
house—or the manner of keeping some¬ 
thing in the house had been changed— 
within a very fexv days—since the time, 
I think, when the attempt to run Eaton 
down with the motor-car was made. 
What was that ‘something’?” 

His daughter reflected. "The draft 
of the new agreement about the Latron 
properties and the lists of stockholders 
in the properties which came through 
Mr. Warden’s office,” she replied. 

"Those were in the safe?” 

"Yes; you had not given me any 
instructions about them, so 1 had put 
them in the other safe; but when I 
went to get the correspondence I saw 7 
them there and put them with the 
correspondence in my own safe." 

Santoine lay still. 

"Who besides Donald knew that you 
did that, daughter?” he asked. 

"No one." 

"Thank you.” 

Harriet recognized this as dismissal 
and went out. The blind man felt the 
blood beating fiercely in his temples and 
at his finger tips. It amazed, astounded 
him to realize that Warden’s murder 
and all that had followed it had sprung 
from the Latron case. The coupling of 
Warden’s name with Latron’s in the 
newspapers after Warden’s death had 
seemed to him only tlagrant sensational¬ 
ism. He himself had known—or had 
thought he had known--more about the 
Latron case than almost any other man; 
he had been a witness at the trial; he 
had seen—or had thought he had seen 

even-handed justice done there. Now, 
by \\ arden s evidence, but more still by 
the manner of Warden’s death, he was 
forced to believe that there had been 
someth dig unknow n to him and terrible 
in what had been done then. 

Ami as realization of this came to 
him, he recollected that lie had been 
vaguely conscious ever since Latron’s 
murder of something strained, some¬ 
thing not wholly open, in his relations 
with those men whose interests had 
been most closely allied with Latron’s. 


It had been nothing open, nothing pa ]. 
pable; it was only that he had felt at 
times in them a knowledge of some 
general condition governing them which 
was not wholly known to himself. \ s 
he pressed his hands upon his blind 
eyes, trying to define this feeling to 
himself, his thought went swiftlv back 
to the events on the train and in the 
study. 

He had had investigated the accounts 
of themselves given by the passengers 
to Conductor Connery; two of these ac¬ 
counts had proved to be false. The man 
who under the name of Lawrence Hill 
ward had claimed the cipher telegram 
from Eaton had been one of these; it 
had proved impossible to trace this man 
and it was now certain that Hill waul 
was not his real name; the other. San 
toine had had no doubt, was the heavv 
set muscular man who had tried to run 
Eaton down with the motor. Those 
men, Santoine was sure, had been act 
ing for some principal not present. One 
or both of these men might have been 
in the study last night; but the sight 
of neither of these could have so 
startled, so astounded Blatchford. 
Whomever Blatchford had seen was 
someone w 7 ellknow 7 n to him, whose 
presence had been so amazing that 
speech had failed Blatchford for the 
moment and he had feared the effect 
of the announcement on Santoine. This 
could have been only the principal him¬ 
self. 

Some circumstance which Santoine 
comprehended only imperfectly as yet 
had forced this man to come out from 
behind his agents and to act even at 
the risk of revealing himself, it was 
probably he who, finding Blatchford’s 
presence made revealment inevitable, 
had killed Blatchford. But these cir¬ 
cumstances gave Santoine no clew as to 
w r ho the man might be. The blind man 
tried vainly to guess. The rebellion 
against his blindness, which had seized 
him the night before, again stirred him. 
The man had been in the light just 
before his face; a second of sight then 
and everything would have been clear; 
or another word from Blatchford, and 
he would have known. But Santoine 
recalled that if he had had that second 
of sight, and the other man had known 
it, or if Blatchford had spoken that 
next word, Santoine too would probably 
be dead. 

The only circumstance regarding the 
man of which Santoine now felt sure 
was that he was one of the many con¬ 
cerned in the Latron case or with the 
Latron properties. Had the blood in 
which Santoine had stepped upon the 
study floor been his, or that of one of 
the others?” 

"What time is it?” the blind man 
suddenly asked the nurse. 

"It is nearly noon, Mr. Santoine, and 
you have eaten nothing. ’ ’ 

The blind man did not answer. 11c 
recalled vaguely that, several hours be¬ 
fore, breakfast had been brought for 
him and that he had impatiently waved 
it away. In his absorption he had felt 
no need then for food, and he felt none 
now. 

"Will you leave me alone for a few' 
moments?” he directed. 

He listened till he heard the door 
close behind the nurse; then he seized 
the private ’phone beside the bed and 
called his broker. Instinctively, in his 
uncertainty, Santoine had turned to that 
barometer which reflects day by day, 
even from hour to hour, the most 
obscure events and the most secret 
knowledge. 

"How is the market?” he enquired. 

There was something approaching to 
a panic on the stock exchange, it ap 
pea red. Some movement, arising from 
causes not yet clear, had dropped the 
bottom out of a score of important 
stocks. The broker was only able to 
relate that about an hour after the 
opening of the exchange, selling had 
developed in certain issues and prices 
were going down in complete lack ot 
support. 

"How is Pacific Midlands?" Santoine 
asked. 

"It led the decline.” 

Santoine-felt the blood in his temples. 
“M. and N. Smelters?" he asked. 

‘ ‘ Down seven points.” 

"S. E. and D.?" 

"Eight points off.” 

Santoine’s hand, holding the tele 
phone, shook in its agitation; his bend 
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was hot from the blood rushing through 
it his bodv was chilled. An idea so 
strange, so astounding, so incredible as 
it first had come to him that his feelings 
refused it though his reason told him 
i t was the only possible condition which 
.oul.l account for all the facts, now was 
be j n „ made all but certain. He named 
stock after stock; all were down— 
seriously depressed or had been support¬ 
ed only by a desperate effort of their 
chief holders. 

“A. L. and M. is down, too,” the 
broker volunteered. 

“That is only sympathetic,” San- 
toine replied. 

He hung up. His hand, straining to 
control its agitation, reached for the 
bell; he rang; a servant came. 

••Get me note-paper,” Santoine com¬ 
manded. 

The servant went out and returned 
with paper. The nurse had followed 
him in; she turned the leaf of the 
bed-table for Santoine to write. The 
blind man could write as well as any 
other by following the position of the 
lines with the fingers of his left hand. 
He wrote n short note swiftly now, 
folded, sealed and addressed it and 
handed it to the servant. 

“Hav#that delivered by a messenger 
at once,” he directed. “There will be 
no written answer, I think; only some¬ 
thing sent back—a photograph. See 
Hi at it is brought to me at once.” 

He heard the servant’s footsteps go¬ 
ing rapidly away. He was shaking with 
anger, horror, resentment; he was al¬ 
most—not quite—sure now of all that 
had taken place; of why Warden had 
been murdered, of what vague shape 
had moved behind and guided all that 
had happened since. He recalled 
Eaton's voice as he had heard it first 
on the train at Seattle; and now he 
■was almost sure—not quite—that he 
•could place that voice, that he knew 
where he had heard it before. 

He lay with his clenched hands, shak¬ 
ing with rage; then by effort of his 
will he put these thoughts away. The 
nurse reminded him again of his need 
for food. 

“I want nothing now,” he said. 
“Have it ready when I wake up. When 
the doctor comes, tell him I am going 
to get up today and dress.” 

He turned and stretched himself upon 
his bed; so, finally, he slept. 

(To be continued next week.) 
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shall reeeive only such grain as is the 
property of the person or corporation 
operating such elevator, and no such 
elevator shall conduct a public storage 
business or, except as aforesaid, re¬ 
ceive any grain upon terms requiring 
another person to pay storage charges 
thereon or in respeet thereof: Provided, 
however, that it shall be lawful for the 
organizations of grain producers known 
as grain pools and incorporated in the 
provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, by acts of the respective 
legislatures of such provinces, and for 
any other person or corporation which, 
in the opinion of the board, is empow¬ 
ered to act, and is in fact acting on 
behalf of or in co-operation with them 
or any of them, to operate private 
elevators and to reeeive into such eleva¬ 
tors grain shipped by such producers 
as are members of any one of the said 
grain pools; 

“(b). All grain inspected out of a 
private elevator shall he required in 
order to receive a grade to be equal in 
quality to a similar grade passing in¬ 
spection from the general bins of a 
public terminal elevator. 

“2. It shall be lawful for the opera¬ 
tor of a private elevator to sell or to 
borrow money upon the security of his 
own grain stored in the elevator and to 
issue a warehouse receipt or receipts in 
connection with any such sale or loan 
an d to any person who has shipped 
grain to such elevators under the ex- 
ceptions hereinbefore set forth, and the 
person to whom any such receipt is 
issued and all subsequent holders there¬ 
of shall have good title to the grain 
therein described as fully and effeetu- 
*'ly and to the like effect as if *uch 
warehouse receipt had been issued by 
a puhlic terminal elevator under the 
provisions of this act. 


“3. If any private elevator is oper¬ 
ated in violation or in disregard of this 
section or of any regulation made here¬ 
under the board may, upon due proof 
thereof, after proper hearing and notice 
to the licensee, recommend to the gov¬ 
ernor in council the revocation of the 
license of such elevator, and the 
governor in council may thereupon in 
his discretion, revoke such license. 

“4. Any person who operates a pri¬ 
vate elevator without having a license 
ns provided by this section shnll be 
guilty of an offence and liable, on sum 
inary conviction, to a penalty of not 
less than $.100 nor more than $2,000 and 
costs, or to imprisonment for a term not 
exceeding one year. 

“5. Provided that at any time it is 
deemed advisable and in the public 
interest by the Hoard of Grain Com¬ 
missioners, it may, with the approval 
of the governor in council, demand of 
any private elevator where mixing is 
practiced or any public elevator which 
receives grain from a private elevator 
that all such grain when shipped out 
to be covered by certificates that have 
marked across the face thereof in rod 
or other distinguishing letters the 
words “from a private elevator.” 

The Grain Pools 

It will be observed that the section 
regarding mixing makes special mention 
of the western grain pools and gives 
them the right to mix grain which, 
though handed over to the pool, is 
technically still the property of the 
individual pool member. This makes it 
unnecessary for the pool member to sign 
the special form of contract which must 
be entered into by a non-pool farmer 
before his grain can be taken into a 
private elevator. 

In other portions of the act also the 
pool method of marketing is specially 
recognized. A definition of “grain 
pool” or “pool” is given in the inter¬ 
pretation clause and provision is made 
under which special grain tickets suit¬ 
able for pool purposes may lie issued 
with the approval of the Hoard of Grain 
Commissioners. 

Of particular importance to the pools 
is a section which gives them the right, 
subject in each case to the approval 
of the Board of Grain Commissioners, 
to operate private country elevators 
which will be used exclusively for pool 
grain. It is provided however, that 
where there is only one elevator at a 
point it must be available to all farmers, 
and also that at any point where the 
pool has n private country elevator anv 
other elevator at that point may with 
the approval of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners be used exclusively for 
non pool grain. 

Determination of Terminal Elevator 

A point on which there was consider 
able controversy in the Agricultural 
Committee, which is being continued in 
the country, is that covered by section 
150 of the act which deals with the 
right of the farmer after storing his 
grain in a country elevator and receiv¬ 
ing tickets showing the weight and 
other particulars, to call for delivery 
either at the country elevator or at a 
terminal elevator. Under the old act 
grain stored in a country elevator is 
deliverable in car-load lots at any 
terminal elevator “if either party so 
desires,” hut nothing is said as to what 
terminal elevator it shall go to in case 
the farmers chooses one house and the 
elevator operator another. 

In practice the country elevator 
operator almost invariably decides what 
elevator the grain shall be sent to, 
choosing as a rule a termin I connected 
with his own company. The different 
lines of country elevators are thus used 
as feeders for their own terminals and 
revenue is secured from the grain at 
both ends, if, however, a farmer has 
a preference for any particular terminal 
elevator, ami demands that his grain 
shall he sent there, he is usually accom¬ 
modated, provided there are satisfac¬ 
tory weighing facilities at the terminal 
elevator chosen. These cases are said 
to he very rare, one public elevator 
being much the same as another to the 
great majority of farmers. With the 
advent of the wheat pool, however, the 
situation is somewhat changed. The 
pool is acquiring its own terminal ele- 
tors, and wishing to have them oper¬ 
ated at full capacity sought to have the 
act so worded that pool grain whether 
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barometer, and would not he without one now Dozens of orders 
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today. 
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We will send you the Weather Prophet FREE AND POSTPAID if you 
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shipped through country elevators be¬ 
longing to the pool or to their com¬ 
panies, would he directed to the pool 
terminals or to others selected by the 
pool. The b II, as drafted, provided for 
this, requiring the country elevator to 
make delivery according to the tickets 
at any terminal elevator named by the 
owner of the grain. 

To this the representatives of the 
elevator companies made strong objec¬ 
tion. They claimed that if the act 
were passed in that form they would 
be ruined by loss of revenue from ter¬ 
minal storage, and would be responsible 
for grade, weight and dockage of grain 
which had passed out of their control, 
and which they would have no oppor¬ 
tunity to watch by checking up the 
grading, etc. Amendments were intro¬ 
duced on behalf of the grain trnde 
which in effect provided that the farm¬ 
er might receive delivery of his grain 
at the country elevator, at a public 
terminal elevator, at a terminal point 
chosen by the farmer, or at a private 
terminal elevator approved by the 
country elevator. If the farmer chose 
the first method, in which ease lie would 
be tit liberty to forward the grain to 
tt terminal elevator of his own choice, 
the country elevator would, if requested, 
furnish an affidavit as to weight nnd 
grade anti would then be relieved of 
■ill further liability, but under the two 
latter methods, where the country ele¬ 
vator chooses or approves the terminal 
elevator, the country elevator would 
guarantee delivery according to the 
tickets. 

The New Method 

The amendments proposed by the 
grain trade were strongly opposed by 
counsel for the wheat pool, hut after 
some modifications had been made at 
the suggestion of the Board of drain 
Commissioners they were approved by 
a majority of the committee and in 
eluded in the act as finally passed. 
The section dealing with this point is 
as follows: 

“loO 1. The person operating any 
country elevator shall, upon request of 
any person delivering grain for storage 
or ah pment, deliver to such person a 
warehouse receipt or receipts, dated the 
day the grain was received nnd specify 
ing— 

“(a). The gross and net weight of 
such grain. 

“(b). The dockage for dirt or other 
cause; 

“(e). The grade of such grain when 
graded conformably to the grade fixed 
bv law and in force at terminal points; 
and 

“(d). That the grain mentioned in 
such receipt has been received into 
store. 

“2. Such receipt shall also state upon 
its face that the grain mentioned 
therein has been received into store, 
and that upon the return of such re¬ 
ceipt, and upon payment or tender of 
payment of all lawful charges for 
receiving, storing, insuring, delivering 
or otherwise handling such grain, which 
may accrue up to the time of the return 
of the receipt, the grain is deliverable 
to the person on whose account it has 
been taken into store, or to his order, 
from the country elevator where it was 
received for storage, or in quantities 
not less than car-load lots on track at 
a public terminal elevator (unless other 
wise mutually agreed) at such terminal 
po*nt in the Western Inspection Divi¬ 
sion as the owner may specify (or on 
track at such proper terminal elevator 
at or adjacent to Duluth as the owner 
may specify) as soon as the transports 
tion company delivers the grain at such 
•'levator and the certificates of grade 
and weight are returned. 

“Where delivery is made into cars on 
Hack at the country elevator the bill 
of lading (if issued) and an affidavit 
of weight shall upon request be deliv- 
ered by the country elevator to the 
owner and thereupon the country 
elevator shall be relieved from furthei 
liability for grades and weights except 
in so far as the subject to grade and 
dockage ticket otherwise provides. 

“Should a country elevator on the 
order of the owner deliver the grain at 
a private terminal elevator approved by 
the country elevator, the country eleva 
tor shall guarantee the grade and 
weight. 

“8. Nothing herein shall prevent the 


owner of such grain from, at any time 
before it is shipped to terminals, 
requiring it to be shipped to any other 
terminal than as hereinbefore pro 
vided. ’ ’ 

Control of Terminals 

The powers of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners to regulate and control 
the operation of elevators at the Paci¬ 
fic Const and at lake and ocean ports 
are considerably enlarged by the new 
act. All terminal elevators, whether 
owned by the government, a Board of 
Harbor Commissioners or any person or 
corporation, are brought under the act, 
and the board is given supervision of 
the weighing of all grain in and out of 
all elevators at Montreal, Quebec, St. 
John, Halifax, Vancouver and Prince 
Rupert. 

Government Elevators 

A new feature of the act is contained 
in Section 112 which gives authority to 
the government to appo'nt or create, a 
person or body, for the purpose of 
managing and operating government 
elevators. The section also gives the 
government authority to construct, ac¬ 
quire, lease or expropriate any elevator 
if parliament has granted the money fo; 
the purpose. In the event of th ; s being 
done the elevators will be subject in all 
respects to the jurisdiction of the Board 
of Grain Commissioners and will be 
subject to the same regulations as 
privately - owned elevators. At the 
present time the government terminal 
elevators at Fort William, Saskatoon, 
Moose Jaw, Calgary, and Edmonton are 
being operated by the Board of Grain 
Commissioners which is thus in the 
somewhat anomalous position of operat¬ 
ing elevators itself and at the same 
time regulating and controlling the 
elevators operated by others. 

The Royal Grain Enquiry Commission 
expressed the opinion, in which it was 
supported by the Canadian Council of 
Agriculture and the wheat pool, that 
t lie Board of Grain Commissioners 
should be relieved of the duty of opera¬ 
ting elevators and should confine itself 
to its administrative and regulating 
duties, a recommendation being made 
that a separate body should be set up 
to operate publicly-owned elevators on 
behalf of the government. 

The section above quoted gives power 
to the government to carry out this 
recommendation and also to take over 
the elevators at the Pacific Coast and 
eastern ports now operated by harbor 
commissions, the National Railways 
and various other bodies The section, 
however, is not compulsory and the 
question as to whether it will be put 
into effect, and, if so, what elevators 
will be taken over, Will be a matter for 
the government to decide. 

Sample Markets 

Provision is also made in the act for 
the establishment of sample markets. 
These may be established at any point 
designated by the government and the 
Board of Crain Commissioners is given 
authority to ma’<e rules and regulations 
governing the drawing of samples, the 
holding of cars and such other inci¬ 
dental matters as mav be deemed ad- 
vi-able. To facilitate the operation of 
sample markets, if established, pro¬ 
vision is also made by which grain in 
car loads may be shipped to be held 
for orders en route either at Winnipeg, 
Calgary, Edmonton, or Port William. 
This will give the shipper the right on 
’he payment of $3.00 | or car to have 
his grain held at either of the above 
points for twenty-four hours, and either 
disposed of there or forwarded to the 
terminal. If the grain is sold at the 
order point, freight will he charged only 
to that point. 

Car Distribution Clause 

The car distribution clause, under 
which in times of car shortage, each 
applicant, whether he is an individual 
farmer or an elevator operator, can be 
allotted only one car in his turn for 
loading grain, remains unchanged ex 
cept for a slight modification. The 
Royal Grain Enquiry Commission re¬ 
commended that country elevators be 
allowed two cars instead of one when 
their turn came on the car order book, 
in order that they might more rapidly 
dispose of grain purchased from farm 
ers by the wagon load and thus, if was 
claimed, be able to pay a higher price 
for street wheat. The Agricultural 
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Committee, however, was not disposed 
to interfere with the right so long 
joyed by the farmers in couection with 
the car order book, and struck out the 
section proposing to give the countn 
elevator two ears instead of one l t 
was recognized, however, that there 
are times when farmers growing small 
quantities of grain and not able to ship 
by the car lead arc unable to dispose 
of their grain through congestion in the 
elevators, and provision was made th t 
when an emergency situation arises 
the Board of Grain Commissioners mav 
o»-der cars to be supplied out of turn 
The Board under the old act had this 
power when it was necessary to furnish 
cars to take care of grain which was 
insufficiently housed and liable to be 
come damp or injured, when an eleva 
tor was in danger of collapse and in 
other similar circumstances, and this is 
continued with the addition of the 
words “and generally whenever an 
emergency situation arises.” 

A change in the act which will be a 
convenience to many farmers making 
ip-'p of the loading platform is a pro¬ 
vision that the time allowed for loading 
cars before demurrage charges com 
mence is extended to 48 hours instead 
of 24 as hitherto, except daring the 
months of September, October and 
November, when 24 hours will be 
allowed. 

Disposal of Screenings 

The report of the Royal Grain En¬ 
quiry Commission outlined a somewhat 
elaborate scheme for the disposition of 
screenings and their manufacture into 
stock food. This plan was considered 
bv many authorities to be impractic¬ 
able, but there were others who thought 
it might be made workable, and a sec 
tion was inserted in the act, giving 
power to the government to make pro 
vision to take over screenings from 
public terminal elevators and to dispose 
«f them in a manner that will prevent 
the spread of noxious seeds, and pro 
vide for the sale of such screenings as 
ae fit for feed. Fees to be fixed by 
the Board of Grain Commissioners are 
to be allowed the elevators for cleaning 
and storage and pavment made to the 
owners of grain for the screenings 
taken from it. This section, however, 
was made inoperative for the present 
bv adding “Provided that this section 
shall not come in'o force before the 
first day of August, U>27, and only then 
on recommendation of the board.“ 

The Constitutional Difficulty 

Parliament, in framing the new 
Grain Act, was faced with a serious 
problem in endeavoring to overcome the 
effect of recent legal decisions which 
point to the fact that some of the sec¬ 
tions of the old net, such as that pro¬ 
viding for the confiscation of overages 
in excess of j of 1 per cent., were be¬ 
yond tlie powers of the Dominion par 
liament. In order to overcome this 
difficulty a new section has been in¬ 
serted in the act, declaring all grain 
elevators to be works or a work for 
the general advantage of Canada, a 
list of all elevators at present in exist 
ence in Canada being included as a 
schedule to the act. Whether or not 
this provision will make the act con 
stitutional as a Dominion statute will 
have to be settled by the courts, if and 
when the position is challenged. In the 
menntime, however, it is understood 
that, as suggested by the Agricultural 
Committee of the House of Commons, 
the Dominion government will approach 
the provincial governments throughout 
Canada requesting that concurrent 
legislation be passed giving provincial 
authority for those portions of the act 
which under the British North America 
Act are properly the subject of provin 
cial rather than Dominion legislation. 

Field Day at Birtle 

A field day and picnic has been ar¬ 
ranged to take place at the Birtle 
Demonstration Farm, on August 4. 
along the lines of the similar event 
Inst year. T. J. Harrison, professor of 
field husbandry, Manitoba Agricultural 
College, will conduct the visitors 
through the plots on the farm, and it 
is expected that Prof. T. G. Winer 
will speak on seed selection: L. T. 
Floyd, on bees, and other speakers wib 
be secured to speak on poultrv and 
cattle. 
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Kitchen Philosophies 

Thursday—Sweeping Day 

By Anna Steven* 

OOD evenin’, Mrs. MeNabb. ” 
“Good evenin’, Mrs. 
O’Hara.” * 

“Come, step in 111 a wee bit 
house, and have a cup o’ tea.’’ 

Mrs. MeNabb and Mrs. O’Hara were 
friends of long standing, for both 
worked out by the day for different 
families in the same apartment block. 

“How’s Mrs. Anthony the dayf” 
Mrs. O’Hara settled herself in a com¬ 
fortable chair and sipped her tea with 
relish. 

“Oh! She’s no there today, her 
brother took her away yesterday for a 
two days’ holiday. 1 gnve the whole 
place a good sweep while she w*as 
away. ’ ’ 

“You found a lot of rubbish I dare 
sav.” Mrs. O’Hara’s inroads into the 
bread and butter pile were worthy of 
her other energies. 

“Aye, I did that, young rubbish you 
mind, ribbons and laees and shoe 
boxes ” She helped herself to a second 
cup of tea, her very little body as 
active as a squirrel’s. “She’s a sweet 
young thing!” 

Mrs. O’Tiara was rocking back and 
forth dropping crumbs on her ample 
bosom and balancing the tea with 
practiced hand. 

“You chucked the whole of it in the 
dust binf” 

“I did not! Mrs. O’Hara. 1 put it 
all together in an empty hat box. Rut 
1 gathered it up, aye, I gathered it up. 
1 'in fair careful about chuckin ’ out 
other people’s rubbish. Ye ken, they 
may love it. We all hae gathered a lot 
of rubbish in this old world. 

“Indade, I agree with you, Mrs. Mr 
Nabb. .lust last Sunday my Tim was 
saying he wanted anither pair of over 
alls. ‘Overalls’, I bawled at him, ‘what 
for you want two pair of overalls to 
once! Have you got four legs belike!’ ’’ 
Mrs. O’Hara’s form was convulsed 
with mirth, to the great adventure of 
her tea things. “Rubbish!” I said. 
“Them’s my very words Mrs. Me- 
Nabb!” 

“What he’d want twa pair for!” 

“So I’d wash ’em, he sed, but I just 
got up first Sunday mornin’ and had 
them drvin ’ on the line afore he opened 
his eyes.” 

“Have some seed cake or short 
bread?” Today was evidently feast 
day with Mrs. Anthony’s intent. 
“Rubbish, rubbish, maist of us have 
rubbish. Some like to gather string 
and some cats or dogs, and some fine 
clothes and some other belongings. 
Nearly everything we have is just 
added rubbish, and we spend our lives 
Hikin' care of it, we do.” Mrs. Mc- 
Nabb set down her cup, her tea 
finished. 

“Indade that’s so, Mrs. MeNabb. 
Naked we was born and naked we’ll 
die, I always sez tho’ the Lord did 
give Adam and Eve clothes of a sort, 
rubbishy things tho’ bain’t they? 
Never stand a good washin ’ them 
clothes. Rubbish!” 


Mrs. MeNabb’s good Scotch ancestry 
made her very shocked. 

“You shouldn’t be speakin’ so!” 
she said in firm tones. 

“Indade I know it, but plain factory 
cotton wear 'em better. Rut I won’t 
say it, no, not me. 1 ’in not the one 
for buttin’ in anither's life. What’s 
rubbish to me may be . . .” she was 

lost for a word “exactly what they 
find—delight in.’’ She got her sentence 
out very carefully and with much labor. 
It was her way of pacifying Mrs. 
MeNabb. 

“Aye, yes, it dinna do to be sweepin ’ 
away too much. Sweepin’s a grand job, 
but ain must be careful a sweepin’ 
another’s boose. Ye ken how Mrs. 
Alster was sae fond o’ that pup! 
‘ Rubbish ’ I often said of it. And 
when it died she just moped liked she 
lost somethin’.” 

“Well, you see the Lord made us all 
lovin’ critters. We got a be a lovin’ 
somethin’. We call it a hobby, these 
days, or a peculiarity and hang on to 
it cuz it makes us different from the 
other fellow.” 

“Ay, we all wants to be different, 
don’t we Mrs. O’Hara. 1 think half of 
people’s sickness just starts from them 
wantin’ to be noticed different.” 

“Indade, yes, them's folks heads is 
full of rubbish. They haven’t nothin’ 
to think so they think rubbish.” 

The two sat in silence for awhile. 

“Who cum to the Hat the day?” 

“Who cum? A villain cum, he did, 
all dressed up and perfumed, but I gave 
him scant welcome, I did.” 

“Not the gentleman wid the checked 
hanka!” Mrs. O’Hara leaned forward 
in her deep interest. “Himself!” 
Rut as soon as 1 saw him I sez, “Mrs. 
Anthony is gone to New York wid her 
brother. Like she won’t be back for 
six months.” 

‘‘And is she?’’ 

“I dinna ken. She sed she \1 be 
back tomorrow, but life is full of un¬ 
certainties, and I weren’t a-goin’ to 
have him a-comiu’ round no more. 
He’s good rubbish to sweep out. Rut 
just a hour after, the nicest young 
man came. Said he was an old 
school friend of her brother’s, just 
moved to town; lawyer, doing work for 
big corporation like. I tellt him to 
come back tomorrow night for sure.” 

“Rcgorrn! I’m thinking yer her 
friend.” Mrs. O’Hara rose to leave. 

“I am that. She’s the sweetest 
little widow and tain’t her fault if 
she’s bad rubbish around. I’m a good 
sweeper. G<*od bye, Mrs. O’Hara.” 

Education and Happiness 

A certain world association for adult 
education has stated its beliefs in the 
following way. “The true purpose of 
education, for young and old is the 
understanding and enjoyment of life. 
The uneducated is not he who cannot 
read or write, count or spell, but he 
who walks unseeing and unhearing, 
uncompanioned and unhappy through 
the busy streets and glorious open 
spaces of life’s pilgrimage,” 

Fortunately it is not necessary to 




’ rnn P of homemakers attending a short course In rural household science at Perth Unlvenlty, 
Western Australia. The course dealt with cookery, dietetics, first aid, poultry, dairying, 
gardening and other subjects of Interest to women. 
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Watch the kiddies eat Kellogg’s! 
They love the flavor. They never 
tire of these sweet, crisp flakes 
from the hearts of the corn. 

Kellogg’s are the jiffy breakfast. Corn —the way 
the world likes it best of all—crispy, golden 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. The bumper crop from 
485 acres would supply only enough corn to meet 
one day’s demand. And Kellogg's are so good 
with fruit that literally tons of it are consumed 
every day with them. Easy to serve. Just pour 
from package to bowl. Add milk or cream. For 
sale at all grocers. Served everywhere. 


CORN FLAKES 


We challenge the World! 

Compare the flavor of Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes with any ready-to-eat 
cereal and you’ll appreciate why 
Kellogg’s outsells all others. 


Ovsn-frssh ALWAYS 
Kellogg’s exclusive 
inner-sealed waxtite 
wrapper keeps 
Kellogg's Corn Flakes 
toast y-crisp. 




CORN 

Rakes 


p TX A \jj A A Residential and Day School for Girls 

1 1 ff s~\ The regular coure* prepares for University Matriculation. 

Special roursca in Music, Art, Household Science, Elocution, 

L \ rv 1 17 C* Stenography and Typewriting. Junior Department under 

Js. \J 1 special supervision. 


COLLEGE 


Special courses in Music, Art, Household Science, Elocution, 
Stenography and Typewriting. Junior Department under 
special supervision. 

Special attention given to Phyaical Training. 

For Prospectus apply to 

MISS ISABEL J. GALLAHER, Principal 


attend a university in order to secure 
real education. The farmer plowing in 
the early days became interested in 
natural history and today is an authori¬ 
ty on insects of all kinds. Another 
drives to town in a horse and buggy 
instead of a ear in order that he may 
observe the birds and flowers, and in 
this way amasses vast stores of infor¬ 
mation. Many homemakers known to 
us make a practice of getting awnv 
from the house every day in order to 
work in the garden or attend to the 
bees. These are the people who can be 
classed as educated, because they know 
how to get understanding and enjoy¬ 
ment in the “glorious open spaces of 
life’s pilgrimage.” Not only are they 
contented with their “lots” but they 
have sufficient resources within them¬ 
selves to secure true happiness, no 
matter what are their circumstances. 

Leave-Taking 

“I do wish you women would go 
when you get started,” exclaimed my 
husband one day in exasperated tones 
after our nearest neighbor was well out 
of hearing. 8he is the kindest creature 
alive, but she never knows when to go. 
Once in a while she walks over in the 
afternoon with a message or for a chat 
and in truth I always dread her visits 
because she stops so long. Several 


times she snys she’s going but stnys 
and stays until the afternoon is nearly 
spent. By that time the baby is get¬ 
ting fretful, the children arrive home 
from school nnd things begin to hum 

When this good lady does get ns far 
as tho door she invariably keeps me 
standing for several minutes, describing 
things or incidents she forgot about. 
Consequently, when she eventually 
closes tho garden gate behind her we 
heave a sigh of relief. I find this is 
quite n common fault among women, 
even if they are being entertained in 
the evening, nnd would not wonder if 
other husbands are as impatient as 
mine.—8.M. 

Fireproof Paint 

One day we were asked by a reader 
if there is such a thing as fireproof 
paint for protecting woodwork behind 
the stovt. After consulting an expert 
on paints we found that manufacturers 
make a certain kind capable of pre¬ 
venting stray sparks from setting fire 
to wood, but that it is not as safe as 
a sheet of galvanized iron. Even 
though the local dealer has not got it 
in stock he can procure it from the 
wholesaler. If some clever person 
could produce an absolutely fireproof 
paint he would probably make a for¬ 
tune. 
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The Open Forum 

“Let truth and falsehood grapple. Who ever knew truth put to the worse 
in a free and open eneounterf ”— Milton. 

The Ould* asauniea no reapramlMIltj for Un> opinion* M p r wii l by oomapnndanU In tbif dapartmanL It la 
raquealad tlial latlara ba oonflnod n> (MM) ward* In length, that on* cubjert only be discussed In a lattai 
and Uiat latter* ba written on on# «tda of tha paper only, and wrlttan vary plainly (preferably In Ink). 


A Plea for United Action 

The Kill tor.—When we examine history, 
both ancient and modern, we tlnd that a 
minority class has up-to-date been pre¬ 
dominant In Industries and politics. To 
divide In order to rule has been their 
policies. This has been carried out with 
such elTIrlrncy that a very small number 
or individuals control the destiny of 
millions or Tanners and workers In Can¬ 
ada and throughout the world. This Is 
convincing evidence or what can he ac¬ 
complished by systematic efforts and effi¬ 
cient organization. It presents a very 
Instructive and convincing object lesson 
uiii'ii every farmer ami wage worker 
should endeavor to understand and apply 
to their own uso and benefit. 

Tho ruling class are class-conscious; 
they know tnelr economic Interest. The 
farmers and the producers In general must 
also learn to develop class solidarity. In 
that lies the hope or success for the pro¬ 
ducing class. We must understand that 
whether wo render, manual or mental 
service, that we are exploited of the big- 
gc- portion of the wealth we produce. 
Industrially, wo are absolutely Inter-de¬ 
pendent In our struggle for existence. The 
exploiters could not live without us, but 


we would Just begin to live IT we got rid 
of them. It Is either lack of this knowl¬ 
edge, or the courage to act upon It that 
has rendered the producers the victims of 
an exploiting class. 

These facts ought to convince every 
fanner and worker that the moat urgent 
need at the present time Is some sort of 
intelligent understanding, whereby the 
various factions now existing could be 
brought together In such a way so as to 
efficiently mobilize the strength for 
mutual protection and aggressive struggle 
Industrially and politically. This can be 
done by education and organization of 
industrial group organizations, and through 
amalgamation In such a wav that the 
producing class would at all times be In a 
position to help one another, thus making 
“an Injury to one the concern or all.” In 
Tact, that is the duty, that farmers and 
workers owe to themselves and their class. 
This must be our first aim, and ail other 
activities must be subordinated towards 
that end, because economic unity am! 
power Is absolutely essential, In fact must 
be tho basis of political action as a means 
Tor tho majority to gain control In ihe 
Interest or all. 

When tho farmers anil the workers 


learn to carry out their Industrial organi¬ 
zations, and political action on co-opera¬ 
tive principles, then much good can be 
accomplished. One or the most Important 
tasks now confronting us is to devise ways 
and means to select the best candidates, 
because as 1 see It they must be chosen 
Trom the militants In order to achieve 
results beneflclent to the producing class. 
They must be men and women who are 
well versed in working class economics, 
capable lecturers and debaters, who in the 
service of our cause have proved them¬ 
selves loyal and true. In no other way 
will we be able to protect ourselves and 
the movement from the professional poli¬ 
ticians, and the reactionary elements both 
In and outside the organization. That 
done, then political action would become 
a very Important factor. Through the 
political campaigns our candidates would 
have an excellent chance to educate and 
organize the producers. IT successful In 
electing them we would displace an 
enemy In parliament by a friend. And if 
behind every vote cast, we would have 
an Intelligent, educated, and organized 
class-conscious producer, then we would 
be able to promote our cause, and llnally 
realize our ideal of “co-operative produc¬ 
tion and exchange.”—Carl Axelson, Blng- 
ville, Alta. 


Information Wanted 

The Editor.—I have been interested in 
the discussion of the rent question In 
Forum, and would like to see a discussion 
of what is a fair rental to pay the owner 
of a piece of land fairly well improved, 
well, barn, bouse not over live to 10 miles 
from town and elevators. I am interested 
in going to Western Canada to farm, and 
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some good points could be brought «... 
berore making the trip, and then the m 
formation being in the press would pr, h' 
ably Interest others with same view* .« 
mind. There is no doubt but what*m2 
owner of a piece of land is entitled t, . 
rair division or the yield for hls lv VV 
ment in land and improvements the iVni 
or course being ready Tor crop or i„, ‘! 
ready to summerrallow. i am Interests 
on rental basis—and I believe many Lit? 
are who are now in the States, an,! u 
this class of Information many would nJ! 
to have. If I pay hair crop what wo,, m 
get and what give, also same on thu- 'J 
quarter rent? There are many quest ons a 
greenhorn would or should ask, and - 0 / 

go about this question Intelligently i «U 
like to know Just what questions I 'ho 3 
ask on the Tanning question in Canada 

I do not want to make any mistake ir 
I can avoid It, and hope this rent mie-tinn 
may be discussed by people with ,, 
experience or knowledge as just wlnt . 
man will be up against.—j. t rimm-, 
Detroit, Mich. ' nomas * 

Land Prices 

The Editor.—I was reading a Tew articles 
In papers how land selling Is going on and 
how land speculators are expecting to ir» 
bigger prices for land, and all this 
is attributed to the immigration that his 
been and is corning into this country i 

have no statistics and I am not against 

bringing Immigrants into this country but 
I am willing to bet my last shirt that there 
is not over 1 per cent, of the immigrants 
going on purchased or on Tree homestead 
land. If there are more going on the land 
than my guess is, It might be because 

there Is more than one man looking for 

that $10 a day job, but not because im¬ 
migrants are promising to stick to land 
when they will get here. This land 
selling blame should be applied where it 
belongs—to farmers that are and has been 
on land. Farmers are looking for land 
because they think that grain prices are 
going to stay up Tor a Tew years, which 
might be a mistake. 

Just give to farmers once or twice rnr 
their Tarm produce what it cost them to 
produce it, then watch the land prices go 
up, and the amount or manufactured goods 
bought by Tanners.—Joe Klsell, Consul 
Sask. 

A Paradox 

The Editor.—The money, rent, interest 
and land questions still hold the fort in 
The Forum. If as stated in May 20 issue, 
the over production or wheat caused (lie 
slump in price, then it must be that any 
large development or our vacant land at 
present would be not only a damage to 
those at present farming, but also to the 
new settler. It Is rather a runny thing 
that just when the world has got' to die 
Continued on Page 22 


DOO DADS 

Nicky Nutt needed money badly. He 
needed new shoes and a new summer suit. 
He needed a straw hat and a new tie rope 
for Tiny, but these he could not lmy with¬ 
out money. Nicky was troubled, lie walked 
down the street thinking intently. The big 
question was “how to get the money," 
and then he saw the big sign offering 
$50 reward for the return of the big snake 
that had escaped from the zoo. 

Nicky told Tiny all about It and soon 
he had devised a plan. Nicky fastened a 
’nice juicy “weiner” to a long pole. He 
gave Tiny a big club and away they went 
quite sure that soon the $50 reward would 
be theirs and then they could buy all 
of the things that Nicky needed so badly. 

They searched In the vacant lot back of 
the grocery store: They went up one alley 
and came back through the next. They 
went all through the park and looked all 
through the rubbish heap by the railroad 
station; they searched in the tall grass 
on the outside of the ball park and no 
snake did they find. Nicky was discour¬ 
aged. He needed the money so very badly 
and had counted on getting It so very, 
very much and now they had hunted and 
hunted and hunted, and Nicky was almost 
ready to give up hope. And then they 
turned the coiner and sure enough there 
was Mr Snake wriggling and twisting be¬ 
side the ball park fence. before Nicky 
could reach him the snake had crawled 
through the hole In the high fence. 

Now this was Just as Nicky had planned. 
He held the nice Juicy hot dog in front of 
the hole and told Tiny to be i eady with Ms 
club. Then Nicky waited, it was a very 
wise old snake that had escaped from Hie 
zoo, and as Nicky waited he poked his 
Tunny little head through a knot hole to 
find out what was going on. Nicky 
couldn’t see him but Tiny could. Tiny 
dropped his club and away ne went as fast 
as his legs could carry him. Nicky waited 
and waited and the zoo snake smiled and 
Tiny peeped around the corner with a 
panicky look on his face. 

Nicky heard a rustle—he was sure the 
snake was coming. He didn’t trust Tiny 
so he reached for the club he thought 
Tiny was holding. He caught hold of if and 
pulled and tugged and became very angry 
with Tiny because he would not let him 
have the club—and every minute he ex¬ 
pected the zoo snake to poke his head out 
of the hole. He turned to scold Tiny and 
when he round that Tiny had fled and that 
he was holding the big wiggly snake right 
in his hare hand he was frightened almost 
out of his wits. 

When Nicky saw the smile on the face 
of the zoo snake he never lost a minute— 
up in the air he went yelling for help. 
Tiny didn’t watt to see what happened, he 
started running and never stopped until he 
reached their little home on the hill. After 
they were gone the big zoo snake wiggled 
out to the big woods and Nicky never 
received his reward. 
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Grain Lifting Guards 



Pick up all the lodged grain. 

Try a sot and you will never be without them. 

“Adjustable” to any binder. 

“Coil spring” under cover. 

“Bolts” where needed, no rivets to break. 

Compare the GATERMAN with others; see the strength of the attach¬ 
ment bar and of the malleable iron point. 

FOR SALE BY 

W. G. McMahon, Winnipeg 

OR 

Western Transfer and Storage Co., Edmonton, Alta. 
Dominion Cartage Company, 321-10th Ave. East, Calgary, Alta. 


Vr; 




EDWARDSBURG 

SILVER 

GLOSS 

LAUNDRY 

STARCH 


v5jfears Imputation 


Most women in Canada use it-because the uniform quality 
always assures perfect starching of the finest fabrics. 

T/u CANADA STARCH CO.. Umittd MONTREAL 
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Quality in Wheat 

Continue from Page 8 

wheat from the old bush land is in.lis 
ti aguish able from that of plains grown 
wheat. 

The fear is sometimes expressed that 
the quality of Western wheats is de 
dining. People who make this claim 
usually point to the virtual disappear- 
of No. 1 Hard from reports of car 
inspections. Mr. Alco.ck gives it as his 
belief that the quality of Western 
wheat has not declined. The disap¬ 
pearance of No. 1 Hard, says he, is 
just a matter of convenience to the 
trade. Farmers were not getting a pre¬ 
mium for wheat superior to No. 1 
Northern so that the grade was just 
quietly dropped. 

Controlling Soil Fertility 

Officials of the Dominion Grain Re¬ 
search Laboratory avow that south¬ 
western Manitoba marketed the poorest 
quality crop on record last year. It 
is highly probable that in this, our 
oldest wheat-producing area, the point 
lias already been reached through con¬ 
tinuous grain growing, where the fer¬ 
tility is not equal to the production of 
high quality grain in every year. In 
this case the remedy lies in the adop¬ 
tion of crop rotations, which include 
leguminous crops. 

Practical farmers in this district 
assure us that their best samples of 
wheat come off sweet clover and 
alfalfa land, partly because they are 
less liable to rust, but perhaps, too, 
because those fields are higher in 
available plant food. Prof. Harrison 
declined to make a pronouncement 
about this as there has not been 
enough research to prove the case one 
way or the other. Experiments are 
now under way at the Manitoba Agri¬ 
cultural College which will furnish an 
answer to this question. But he is 
willing to subscribe to the statement 
that one crop of sweet clover will 
return about the same amount of nitro¬ 
gen to the soil as is taken off by one 
crop of wheat. 

Of the three factors which deter¬ 
mine quality in wheat, the one uncon 
tTollable factor—climate—will continue 
in our favor. Plant breeders, delving 
into the secrets of the comparatively 
new study of heredity, will harness its 
forces so that, if anything, the quality 
of Canadian wheat will gain even over 
its present reputation. With the grow¬ 
ing popularity of sweet clover it looks 
as though the last factor, soil fertility, 
will be well within our control. Weigh¬ 
ing tliis evidence it seems as though 
Western Canada can look forward with 
confidence to continued superiority as 
a producer of high-quality wheat. 


Angora Goats 

I often wonder why there aren’t 
more people raising Angora goats. 
They are beautiful creatures to have 
around; they pick their own living 
winter and summer, are kind, clean 
and safe pets for the children. Their 
wool always sells for a big price; they 
have from one to three kids every year, 
thus increasing rapidly. They are a 
wonderful help when clearing brush 
or scrub land. The meat is of a very 
tine quality, if anything, superior to 
mutton, and if no mischievous boys 
are around to torment the Billy, he 
won’t give you jiny trouble. Goats are 
easy to keep in fences if you have good 
fences, and keep them in good repair. 

The Nannys or eastrated Billvs are 
dandy pets for kiddies. They are very 
kind and quiet, are also intelligent, 
van soon be taught to pull small wagon 
or cart, and unlike a pony they need 
no care; when little Jimmy or Mary 
is tired of playing with them they can 
pull the harness off and let them go. 
They don’t need to be led to water, 
and fed three times a day. They feed 
and water themselves. 

If you once start raising Angoras 
you wouldn’t be without them. I 
might add that the Billvs are a big 
help to sheep owners. Tie a light drag 
of a stick of wood or something of that 
nature to Billy’s leg, he won’t be able 
to run as fast as the rest of the flock 
’hen, and if dogs or coyotes tackle Mr. 
Hilly they will soon be glad to quit. 

Good luck to the goats.—“Someone 
who raises ’em.” 


' Seedy-Cut" 

The editorial scissors happened across 
this in the British Journal of the Large 
Black Pig Society, shortly after listen 
ing to a prominent Canadian 'packer 
explain that secdy-cut was an import¬ 
ant cause of loss on carcasses of hogs 
purchased on western stock yards. 

“Seedy-out is a discoloration found 
in the milk ducts, or in the fat around 
the milk duets. It occurs almost entire 
Iy in female pigs, rarely in male pigs, 
such male pigs having abnormally de 
veloped mammary glands. Observation 
has shown that the presence or absence 
of seedy-eut can be to some extent 
correlated with the external characters 
of the pig. A pig of good quality with 
a not too abundant coat of fine silky 
hair is less likely to show seedy-eut in 
the carcass. It is not a disease. There 
is nothing unwholesome about it, but 
it spoils the appearance and the selling 
value of the cured belly. We have not 
come across a ease of seedy-eut except 
where there was external and visible 
coloring along the belly. It is heredi 
tarv, and is much more prevalent in 
certain strains and families than in 
others. The assertion sometimes made 
that it is present in all Large Black 
pigs is untrue. Observations tend to 
show that the percentage of eases in 
which it occurs is comparatively low.” 


Three-Horse Evener for Wagons 

“In an old issue,” writes one of our 
correspondents, “I noticed a plan to 
make a three horse evener for a manure 
spreader, which it seems to me would 
have very objectionable side-draft. 1 
will give you one which I have made 
and used for a considerable time, and 
which has no side-draft whatever. 
This is shown in the accompanying 
diagram. 

“Take a two by four-inch piece 21 
inches long and put a hole in each end 
so they will be 17 inches apart between 
centres. Take the hammer strap off 
and place the two by four 011 top of 
the tongue and fasten with a round- 
headed bolt through tongue as shown. 
Now take a three-inch wagon ti-re or 
other heavy iron strap, and make a 
strap as shown, so that it will fit snug 



under the tongue, and also support the 
outer end of the two by four. This 
brace and two by four must not be so 
tight at the tongue but what it will 
allow some motion. 

“The main evener should be a two 
by six about 56 inches long, with the 
end holes 51 inches apart from centre 
to centre, and the middle hole so the 
one-horse end is 34 inches and the two- 
horse end 17 inches. This is placed on 
top of the two by four as shown, with 
a thick iron plate or washer between 
them. The two-horse evener should be 
17 inches from centre to centre of 
holes, or about 36 inches in total length, 
and 30-inch single trees should be used 
for all three horses. Make a wide 
clevis of three-inch wagon tire or 
similar material, and place over main 
evener and two by four iron brace, and 
from this clevis run a chain back to 
frame of spreader and fasten it so it 
will be 17 inches from the centre of 
frame. 

“This evener can be used on any im¬ 
plement with tongue where the chain 
can be carried back and fastened 17 
inches from centre of implement. If 
properly constructed, it will give no 
side draft whatever, and I have tried 
it thoroughly and found it to work 
satisfactorily. ’ ’ 


Well Has Become Muddy 

A farm reader writes: “I w T ould like 
vour advice in regard to my well, which 
was drilled 126 feet deep 15 years ago, 
and cased with an iron pipe five inches 
in diameter. It gave very good satis¬ 
faction until about a year ago, when 
the water would become muddy for a 
couple of days at a time, and then clear 
up for a week or so. It continued this 
at intervals for eight or nine months, 
then the flow began to lessen and be 
muddy all the time, and at present I 
cannot get enough water for 10 head of 
stock. 

“Would exploding a charge of dyna¬ 
mite at the bottom of the well do nny 
good, and if so how much of a charge 
should I use? Or would such an explo¬ 
sion likely destroy the well? Any 
suggestions will be appreciated.” 

Answered by I. W. Dickerson. 

A good well man who has put down a 
good many wells in your locality and 
knows the strata and water conditions 
thoroughly can better advise you on this 
matter than we can at a distance, ns 
each well is more or less a law unto it¬ 
self, and what would bo alright to 
advise for one locality might not work 
in another. 

However, it seems queer that muddy 
water trouble would develop at a depth 
of 126 feet, although it is possible that 
the sand screen at the bottom has be¬ 
come rusted until nearly closed and lias 
rusted through in places and is letting 
in enough sand and clay to cause the 
trouble from muddy water. Or it may 
be that the pipe has rusted through 
near the top and the dirt is coming 
through from sub-surface water. Ordi¬ 
narily we would not expect standard 
weight pipe to rust through in 15 years, 


but it sometimes happens under some 
conditions. 

I would not advise using a charge of 
dynamite except as a last resort, as one 
never knows just what it will do. I 
would advise you to have a well man 
examine the walls as well as he can to 
see if it is alright, and that the trouble 
must be at tho bottom. If the troublo 
is with the sand screen at the bottom, 
he may be able to cut out the obi screen 
and pound it down or to one side so 
that he can put down a new screen if 
slightly smaller size. Or he nmy be 
able to drill down inside tho old casing 
a few feet, and put in a new casing and 
screen of smaller size, with a gasket 
between the two casings. This is often 
done and frequently gives many more 
years of lifo. 


Hidden Money 

If anybody were to tell you that 
there is on most farms money lying 
around looso that could be picked up 
very easily, you might bo very much 
surprised. Yet. if you have any farm 
machinery, for instance, that is usable, 
but of no further uso to you, you can 
usually dispose of it to advantage by 
putting a little ad. in tho farm 
machinery section of The Fnrmers’ 
Market Place in Tho Guide. For in¬ 
stance, John Salm, of Peerless, Alta., 
had a complete threshing outfit to sell. 
By putting an advertisement in The 
Guide, he sold it for cash in a few 
days, and had a great number of letters 
from men in Saskatchewan and Alberta 
wishing to buy. 

Use the farm machinery section to 
dispose of surplus equipment which you 
may have on hand. Watch it also for 
bargains in lines that you may want. 
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The ‘Farmers’ Market 

Office of the United Grain Grower* Limited, Winnipeg, Man., July 1925. 

WHEAT—There ha- been an eaaier tone in our market during the week, due to improved 
weather condition* in our province*, eapecially in Alberta, where beneficial rain* tell in 
loralitiea which needed them Report* are received, too, of Hales of wheat from Russian 
port* for October at prices below our level*. American reports confirm a lot of damage 
by rust in *pring wheat, but threshing returns from winter wheat are probably better 
than expected. Canadian miller* and exporter* have been in the market steadily for cash 
wheat, maintaining the premium for thia position. 

OAT8—Prices have eased a little in sympathy with wheat markets, but reports on 
growing crops are not good, and continued warm, dry weather can cause a lot more damnge. 

B A R L K t’—Barley has shown much the same trend as oats, as have also flax and rye, 
with the latter commodity a little more bearish than the others. 


WINNIPEG FUTURES 


July 20 to 25, inclusive. 








Week 

Year 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

Ago 

Ago 

Wheat— 








July 165) 

1611 

1591 

159 J 

1621 

102 

169} 

1451 

Oct. 140} 

1 35 J 

135} 

1351 

1371 

1.37} 

1431 

139} 

Dec 137J 

133 

1321 

132 

134| 

134 

140} 

142 

(>»t*— 








July Ml 

531 

53} 

521 

52} 

54 

55} 

58} 

Oct 48} 

48 

48 

47} 

484 

48} 

491 

56 

Dec. 46} 

45} 

45} 

451 

45} 

46 

46 j 

59} 

Barley— 








July RH } 

871 

871 

861 

86} 

86} 

89} 

88} 

Oct 75 j 

74 

74 1 

72} 

74} 

75} 

76} 

84} 

Dec. 







76} 

Flux — 








July 222) 

22 H 

221 

2204 

223) 

227} 

225} 

233} 

Oct 223} 

221 

2201 

219} 

221} 

224 

224 

224 

Dec 218 

2161 

215 

214 

214 

217} 

218} 

234 } 

Rye— 








.fill v 971 

95 

931 

92 

94 

94 

99} 

94 

Oct 97} 

951 

94 

93 

95 

95 

99} 

91 

I)cc 97 i 

95} 

94} 

94} 

95 

95} 


93} 



CASH 

WHEAT 





Julv 

20 to 

25. 

inclusive 




July 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

W rt’K 

AtfO 

v ear 
Ago 

IN.. 

165} 

161 } 

1591 

159} 

1621 

162 

169! 

1551 

2 N 

162} 

159 

157} 

157} 

160} 

159} 

166} 

1501 

3 N 

157} 

154 

152 [ 

151 

154} 

154 

162 

1461 

4 

149 

1 151 

14.31 

142} 

M7} 

1451 

1 14} 

IM| 

1371 

5. 

120} 

1162 

1 16 J 

1 191 

1 19} 

1231 

129} 

6. 

Feed 

105} 



IOO | 

102} 

102} 

108{ 

1 18} 
107} 


LIVERPOOL PRICES 

Liverpool market closed July 24. as 
rollows: October. 2d lower, at Irts n?d: 
December, 2Jd lower, at 10s 2|d per 100 
pounds. Exchange, Canadian funds quoted 
lower at *4.821. Worked nut Into bushels 
and Canadian currency, Liverpool close 
was: October. *1.53; December. *1.48*. 


MINNEAPOLIS CASH PRICES 

Spring wheat—No. t dark northern. 
*1.55} to *1.75}; No. t northern. *1.54* 
to *1.594; No 2 dark northen, *1.53} to 
*1.72*; No. 2 northern. *1.52* to *1.57*: 
No. 3 dark northern, *1.51 $ to *1.69}; 
No. 3 northern. *1.50* to $1.54*. Winter 
wheat—Montana No. i dark hard, *1.57$ 
to * t .68}; No. I hard, *1.561 to *1.50*. 
Minnesota and South Dakota No. 1 dark 
hard, *1.53* to *1.561; No. 1 hard, *1.50* 
to *1.541. Durum wheat—No. 1 amber, 
*1.301 to *1.481: No. 1 durum. *1.321 
to *1.421; No. 2 amber, *1.351 to *1.47}; 
No 2 durum. *1.31! to *1.40'; No. 3 
amber. *1.321 to *L44|; No. 3 durum, 
* 1.20 | to * 1.381. Corn—No. 3 yellow. 
*1,05* to *1.06; No. 4 yellow, *1.03 to 
*1.04; No. 3 mixed. 00c to *1.01; No. 4 
mixed, 07c to 00c. Oat^—No. 2 white. 
41jc to 421c; No. 3 white, 40gc to 4 0 }C; 
No. 4 white, 38gc to 301. Harley—Choice 
to fancy, 85c to 86c; medium to good. 7 8c 
to 84c; lower grades. 70c to 77c. Rye— 
No. 2, 041c,to’95}c. 


Cash Price* at Fort William and Port Arthur 
July 20 to July 25, inclusive 


Date 

2 CW 

3CW 

OATS 
Ex Fd 

1 Fd 

2 Fd 

3 CW 

BAR 
4 CW 

LEY 

Ucj 

Fd 

1 NW 

F1,A.\ 
2 CW 

3 CW 

IV & Li 

2 CW 


57} 

51 l 

51 4 

49} 

46 

88 


84 


81 

8!} 

222' 

218} 

19s} 

97 ) 

~ 21 

55} 

50 { 

501 

481 

451 

87 


S3 


SO 

79* 

221} 

217} 

196 

95 

22 

551 

501 

501 

481 

45} 

87 


83 


79| 

79 

221 

217 

195} 

93} 

2:1 

54} 

49 1 

49} 

17} 

44} 

86 


82 


79 

78} 

220} 

216} 

194} 

92 

24 

54} 

19} 

49 j 

47} 

44} 

86 


82 


79} 

7s i 

2231 

219} 

191 ) 

94 

25 

56' 

51 

51 

49 

45 j 

86 


82 


79} 

78 

227} 

223 } 

104 

1*4 


59} 

52! 

52! 

50} 

47 

89 


86 


82} 

81 | 

223 ) 

221} 

199 

99} 

Year Ami. 

56} 

ilL 


53* 

51 * 


S' 


83 t 

821 

?44 

"4" 

213* 
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What Your Wheat Pool Has Done 

To the Farmers of Western Canada: 

Your lnterprovincinl Wheat Pool has worked for you for a year. 

The majority of you are members of the Pool and proud of its success. 
Before long we believe that all of you will be members of the Wheat 
Pool, for every Western farmer is benefited by its operations. The 
lesson you have taught the world through your pool has demonstrated 
how sensible and profitable it is for the farmer to market his crop 
through co-operative instead of through competitive channels and that 
IF THE FARMER WANTS THE FULL VALUE OF HIS PRODUCT HE MUST 
LEARN TO SELL IT HIMSELF. 

The Wheat Pool which you have organized and which your directors 
and executive are conducting for you, had to get under way under 
the greatest difficulties. Rvery argument that would shake the faith 
of the farmer in the Pool, which really meant his faith in his fellow 
farmers and himself, was used to prevent the Pool “going over.' It 
is not necessary for your executive officials to describe in detail the 
attacks bv a powerful and well entrenched opposition which they have 
had to meet since the Pool began to handle your grain. 

These attacks have failed, and will continue to fail, for as vour 
Pool grows more powerful, this opposition will become weaker until 
at last we believe it will abandon the Held, and concede that you have 
the right and the ability to sell your own crop in co-operation with 
your neighbor, instead of turning it over to dealers who have no 
interest in the price the producer receives for his product. 

Through the medium of the Pool, the farmers who signed the 
Wheat Pool contract last year made it possible to deliver Pool wheat 
in every part of Western Panada. 

You Pool members proved that the men who grow the wheat can 
soil it to better advantage for yourselves through an organization von 
own and control than any outsider can do it for you. 

You received from the Pool an advance of $1.00 per bushel when 
you delivered your wheat, leaving the balance to finance the sale of 
vour grain in an orderly and systematic manner instead of dumping 
it on the market. 

You took another 35 cents per bushel in March to finance seeding 
operations. Another advance of 20 cents per bushel, aggregating 
Fifteen Millions of dollars has just been sent out for harvest expenses. 

With no security other than their grain Pool members have through 
oo operation escaped the losses they formerly sustained when com¬ 
pelled to sell on a low market in order to get money to carry on. 

All this was accomplished by your pool with only approximately 
46% control of the wheat marketed in Western Canada. Through all 
the sudden ups and downs and difficulties of an unprecedented fluetuat 
ing market, the Pool steadily pursued its course of orderly marketing. 

WITH 75-, CONTROL OF WESTERN CANADIAN WHEAT YOUR POOL 
WOULD BE IN AN IMPREGNABLE POSITION IF HALF OUR POOL 
MEMBERS GOT ONE NEW CONTRACT SIGNER APIECE YOUR POOL 
WOULD HAVE THIS CONTROL. 

THE INTERPROVINCIAL WHEAT POOL 
11 I 


WINNIPEG LIVESTOCK 

United Livestock Growers Limited, re 
port as rollows Tor the week ending July 
24. 1925: 

Receipts this week: Cattle, 5,132; hogs, 
5,058; sheep, 322. Last week: flattie. 
5,025; hogs. 4.500: sheep, 286. 

The supply of cattle coming forward 
continues fairly heavy Tor this time or the 
year and with this week’s receipts being 
somewhat on the plain order the cattle 
market cannot very well help but continue 
draggy. Good breedy well-llnlshed steers 
both In the hutclxer and feeder class are In 
Tairly good demand. The Eastern Teeder, 
however. Is not Interested in our plain 
stock cattle. With the abundance or feed 
(here Is In tile three western provinees 
these unfinished rattle should certainly be 
held hack for further finishing, as we 
have every reason to believe that there will 
be a broader enquiry a little later on. 
There are practically no dry-red cattle now 
coming forward and the value on these 
kind continues as high as at any time dur¬ 
ing the year. Quotations given below are 
for grass cattle. 

The hog market during the past week 
continues to show a strong undertone, 
thick smooths at time or writing selling at 
*12.60, with a 10 per cent, premium over 
this price for select bacons. 

In the sheep and lamb section prices 
show a weaker tone ton lambs mnkimr up 
to *12. Talr to good sheep at from *5.00 
to *6.00. 


Shippers from Saskatchewan and Alberta 
should bring health certificates covering 
their cattle. This Is very Important. 


The fallowing summary s 

hows 

the 

pre- 

vallimr prices at present: 




Choice export steers . 

*6.50 

to * 

17.00 

Prime butcher steers . 

. 5.50 

to 

6.00 

Good to choice steers. 

5.00 

to 

5.50 

Medium to good steers... 

4.00 

to 

4.50 

Common steers . 

. 2.50 

f o 

3.00 

Choice feeder steers, fleshy 

4.00 

to 

4.50 

Medium feeders . 

3.00 

to 

3.50 

Common feeder steers . 

2.00 

to 

2.50 

Good stockcr steers . 

. 3.25 

to 

3.75 

Medium stockers . 

. 2.50 

to 

3 on 

Common stockers . 

2.00 

to 

O O 5 

Choice butcher heifers. . 

5.00 

to 

5.50 

Fair to good heifers. 

. 3.50 

f o 

4.25 

Medium heifers . 

3 00 

to 

3.50 

Stock heifers . 

2.25 

to 

2.75 

Choice butcher cows . 

. 3.25 

to 

3.50 

Fair to good cows. 

2.75 

to 

3.00 

Cutter cows . 

1.75 

to 

2.25 

Breedy stock cows . . 

. 2.00 

to 

2.50 

Canner cows . 

. .75 

to 

1.25 

Choice springers . 

.50.00 

to 60.00 

Common springers . 

.20.00 

to 25.00 

Choice light veal calves. 

. 7.00 

to 

8.00 

Choice heavy calves. ... 

4.00 

to 

4.50 

Common calves .. 

2.00 

to 

3.00 

Heavy hull calves . 

2.50 

to 

3.00 

EGGS AND POULTRY 



WINNIPEG—Eggs: Market 

firm, 

receipts 


light, quality showing heavy shrinkage. 
Dealers are paying, delivered, extras 30c, 
iir^s *8c, second* 23c, cases returned. 
Poultry: Some broilers arriving, prevail¬ 
ing prices 22c to 25c. 

REGINA. SASKATOON AND MOOSE JAW 
Eggs: At Saskatchewan points egg pro¬ 
duction is light for most part, prices are 
unchanged but are somewhat firmer in 
North Hattleford and points in the north. 
Dealers are paying country points, deliv¬ 
ered, extras, 29c. firsts 26c to 27c, seconds 
22c to 23c. Poultry: Limited quantities 
of fowl are arriving, price 12c to 15c. 

CALGARY —Eggs: Egg market un¬ 
changed. Receipts fair. Dealers paying, 
delivered, extras 30c. Ilrsts 26c. seconds 
22c. Poultry: No business reported. 

EDMONTON—Eggs: Market tlrm, lower 
receipts, quality fair. Dealers quoting 
country shippers, delivered, extras 28c to 
3fte. firsts 24c to 26c, seconds 18c to 21c. 
Jobbing extras 38c to 40c. firsts 34c to 36c, 
seconds 30c. Poultry: Unchanged. 


BRITISH CATTLE MARKET 

Glasgow reports the sale of 780 Cana¬ 
dian cattle tills week. Extra choice steers 
"e'lt rntm I 1 11 ' to 12 c per lb., live weight, 
prime from lie to 11 Jr. medium from 10*c 
to lie, and rough kinds at 10c. Bulls 
changed hands rroni 7c to 8*e. The holiday 
season is now on and prices were some¬ 
what easier as a consequence. Scotch 
baby beer sold at 16c. prime quality from 
14c to 14*o, and heavies from 12c to 13c. 
Offerings were about normal. One hundred 
and sixty Irish cattle brought from lie 
to 12c. 

Birkenhead market disposed of 700 
Canadian store cattle and too fats. Prices 
were unchanged from last week, steers 
selling Troni 20}c to 22c in sink (dressed 
weight, including offal), cows from 14c 
to 16c, and hulls rroni 13c to 14c. Six¬ 
teen hundred Irish ranged from 21c to 22c. 

Sales or Canadian beer at London 
amounted to 236 dressed sides. Prices 
ohtained. were rroni 19c to 20 }r per lb. 

CALGARY LIVESTOCK 

Receipts amounted to 2.686 cattle, 735 
calves. 3.4 29 hogs and 260 sheep and 
lambs. The majority of the receipts were 
of the plain order and all classes suffered 
a heavy decline. With an over-supply of 
unfinished cows and heirers, the market 
Tor a time was practically at a standstill. 
Good *o choice steers sold *5.00 to *6.00 
with extra kinds at *6.50, and heirers 
made rroni *3.00 to *4.00. with tops at 
*4.50. Bulk or rows made *2.50 to *3.25, 
with tops at *3.50, and good stockers were 
in demand at *3.25 to *4.00. Good light 
vealers made *4.00 to *5.25, and medium 
from *3.00 to *3.7 5. The hog market was 
50c per rwt. higher. Thick smooths open¬ 
ed at *12.15 and closed at *12.65, off cars. 

The sheep and iamb market was nn- 


, 


\l»e Grain Growers’ (} u i<U 


changed. Grain red lambs sold rrum , 
*12.50, ewes rroni *7.00 to *;",*, 
yearlings around *10.50. 


SOUTH ST. PAUL LIVESTOCK 

Cattle 600. Market generally steidv 
with Thursday’s price; one load tin 
steers held at *11; two loads Dakota -iepr- 
in warmed-up condition, averaging t j,, 
1.140 pounds, sold at *9.oo.' Bulk’mi,.I« 
follow: Beer steers and yearling' «- , 
*7.7;.: cows and betters, * i 
canners and cutters, #2.75 t , sVo-' 
Bologna bulls, *4.25 to *4.60; reader an.i 
stocker steers, *4.25 to *6.oo. ca\v,± 
Market steady. Bulk or sales, so t , 
*9.50. Hogs 3,000. Market, selected light 
and medium weight 10c to i r.e highei f on 
price *14. Bulk prices fallow: Butcher mi 
bacon hogs. *13 to *13.75; packing s l)W « 
*12.25 to *12.50; pigs, *13. Sheen 300’ 
Market steady. Bulk prices fallow F a t 
lambs, *13.50 to *14.50; rat ewes on 
to *7.50. 


The Open Forum 

Continued from Page 20 

point or being able to produce easily ail 
that it needs, we must curtail production 
to keep rroni going bankrupt, it seems 
that the country as xvel] as the Individual 
can t stand prosperity (plenty or goods 
etc.), but will nourish under adversity 
(scarcity or goods). 

In regard to the 1920-22 deflation the 
effects were so bad that those responsible 
have been busy denying the charge since 
The facts are quite plain and clear and 
the effects have been so far reaching that 
people should take warning, far it is an 
parent that so vital a thing as the means 
or exchange should be a little more under 
the control or the people, who famish the 
means whereby it can he brought into 
being, and it must also be apparent to 
those who have given serious study that 
wittingly or unwittingly the people have 
lost the greater part of their heritage 
The tremendous advance in ahilitv to pro¬ 
duce has brought neither leisure nor riches 
and but lit le extra conveniences, etc for 
the great mass or humanity. 

We feel that there is' something not 
right in the matter, and unless intelligence 
scientific Intelligence is put to work to 
adjust our social system, so that the peo¬ 
ple will feel and know that they have a 
real interest in its working, unless this 
is done, we shall have in the near future a 
cataclysm that will make the world war 
look like a 10-rent show.—Avalon. 


A Defence of France 

The Editor.—I am glad to read the letter 
by Fair Play, in the Open Forum, in The 
Guide on June 17. It is the first article 
that gives a right to France, and beside 
this the States and England should be 
blamed because they do not give a rail 
chance to France to rebuild town and 
road. France has done it alone with her 
money, and now because she spent (is 
milliards to rebuild, the franc is worth 
only live cents. Besides this the States 
made money in 1914-15-16. and now calls 
lor her debt. Now, If another war conies 
and France remains quiet, making ammu¬ 
nition to sell at a good price, every country 
will blame her.—366 infantry. 

Manitoba Pool Convention 

The annual meeting of the Manitoba 
Wheat Pool will be held in Brandon, 
duly .‘10-31, and it is expected that the 
full representation of 240 delegates will 
be in attendance. President Burnell will 
review the accomplishments of the pool 
during the past year and the formation 
of the coarse grains pool and outline 
policies for the coming year. The 
directors will submit a report covering 
the business of the past year, Secretary 
Ransom will report on organization, 
and Miller and MacDonald, shareholders’ 
auditors, will also make a report. This 
being the first convention to deal with 
the actual operation of the pool it is 
expected that the full two days will 
be taken up in getting through the 
business. 



USED 
CARS 

AT THEIR 
BEST 

These are city used cars— in many 
cases hardly run off the asphalt 
streets—thoroughly reconditioned ard 
in guaranteed shape. You can buy 
from us with absolute confidence. 
Largest used car business in the 
West 

LOWEST PRICES ON RECORD 
1919 Ford Coupe .. *350 

1924 Ford Sedan . 865 

1921 Chevrolet Touring 300 

1923 Chevrolet Coupe . .. 700 

1922 Overland Sedan . 700 

1924 Essex Coach .1,050 

1919 Gray Dort Touring . 36° 

TERMS TO SUIT 

BREEN MOTOR CO. LTD. 

247 MAIN STREET, WINNIPEG 
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MACHINERY and AUTO S MISCELLANEOUS 

* -—- C k U'Vr D ki i W. — ■ i . — 


, . ini *4KBUILY 26-H.P. IAW VI-R M \n- 

sM vinuT 32-52 Rumely wiwruwr. mlsrrtlaneou* 
pHMS- McKenzie Thresher 

5* ."Si i.. Hoad. flssk_ 

<V i V - ENSILAG E CUTTER, B-14 
' ° K . ,™ l A l «ont*. t |"t>n Deere Co Has nit about 

loo t.™* H H Mar. Aetn a. 5lt a_ 

< tylMBU^VfToN^l HKt Nttt K. 24-36 
SK ' Champion aeparator. 22 Ideal engine 

i> \ inf sii'vcv w, Smk. ---- 

„ , xs I RACTOR M MOS ' Nl " 

V (or lfiht ear Isaac H Wtag£ 

m vssh a -H ARRIS TRACTOR, 12-22. 

"Sf,. 1 * H erne ai-p.in.tor. 24-40; In good condition 

!'. p wood, Har tney, Man. _£*2 

' ..it CHEAP- 32-HORSE SAWYER- 
M m,« v str;.m engine, practically (rood aa new 

j Sw.naon, Rema na. flask. _ 

- H V . ASI ENGINE. ONE 32 ADVANCE 

Tffifeark rlJ STSS^iX : 

' 1Nt - Hit; FOUR AO -dll. FIRST-! I ass 
Sl 1 ' 1 $400 eaah K N. Wald. Strasbourg. 

...ini, 22-36 SAWYER-MASSEY SEPA- 

S rator N tbreahed only 40 days Box 27. Liberty, 

. , . lNt ; JACKSON SHEAF LOADER AND 
sl irru'i very good condition, $400 enah. J. A a " < *® r ' 

Il k ih-nd’lioinm e, SnaK. _ 29-4 

.. . , .n, ; l d-AS HART-PARR ENGINE. 29-4* 

' R.!i ln*'n separator, six-bottom dHo plow. Alex 

ctpw.'Ut. Rjinfcj__ . 

i-„ K svi I OR I RAKI- THRESHING OUTFIT, 
steamers. 2S-S0. Red River special separator. 

Vll^fi Box 173, Dunrturn. Saak. _?°± 

.. . , L 12-25 AVERY ENGINE, 22-A6 REI) 
h( |Uver separator, complete with belts. 1341 Rose 

Street, Re gina. Saak. _- ^ 

.. nH SA1E HOOVER POTATO DIGGER, IN 
K ev elhmt cm’ltlon No reasonable offer refused. 

Vm.lv Baker U na., 9th St re et, Brandon. _ 

...inch CASE SEPARATOR. GARDEN 
1 rit'v'feeder for 24-lneh Gelscr. Would take cattle. 

horses \ .1 Ault. . Rladworth, Saak. _ 

mu S Al I CASE SIDE FAN BLOWER. 5* OR 
Run 23 -lays $250 cash T. Croft. Carlevale. 

SasK__ —————— 

WANTED FOR REPAIRS'—CRANKCASE. No. 
whi wb2 for Avery engine. 12-25. Norman 

Powell. Tr uax, Sn ak._____— . ■ ■ 

8RLL1NG—23-FOOT ELEVATOR LEG FOR 
gran an* complete George Strachan, La Riviere. 

Mill NG—20-4* OIL-PULL. $2-$4 WOOD BROS. 

thresher, Jackson loader. Snap for cash. Fullerton 

Farm. Prov ost, Alta. _ _ _ 

>« jj ADA ANCE-RUMEl.Y SEPARATOR, WITH 
" tec Icr. blower and high weigher. $350. I T bullen. 

Veteran. Alta. _ _ 

IOK S AFE AVERY 20-H.P. STEAM TRAC OR. 
six bottoms, power lift gang. $500 cash. A. Rein¬ 
hardt, Walsh, Alta .___ 

for SALE—22-INCH GRAIN SEPARATOR 
A bargain. W. D. Walton. Raym-nL Mta 2'*- 1 
FOR SUE—25-HORSE REEVES. (JODI) CON- 
H Vlltion . Sacrifice. fl. Swanson, flemans, Saak. 29-3 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Bees and Beekeepers’ Suppliei- 


THONOliRAPIO KIPAIRH), ItHNIRA 

orders specialty Jones and fom Kilnionmn 


SCHOOL VANS 


BEK WARE-FULL LINE OF BEEKEEPERS 
supplies In stock Price list on request Steele. 
Briggs Seed Co. Limited. Regina and AA Innli-eg 

ANDREWS A SON. BEEKEEPERS’” EOUIP- 
meiit on hand at all times. Catalog and price list 
on request Corner Victor and Portage. W innipeg, 
Man___ 10-13 

BEARINGS REBABBITED 

AUTO. TRACTOR AND GENERAL MACHINE 

hearings rebabblted. Manitoba Bearing Works, 
152 Notre Dante. Winnipeg _ 

COAL 

COAL—GOOD FOR BOILERS OR KITCHEN 
Write New Walker Mine. Sheerness. Alta. 190 

CYLINDER GRINDING 

dVT 1 K 1 1Vi‘ R r e bTTr i NTJ 7TN1) fffifti NTS—S’a M r 
method as used by leading factories Oversize 
pistons titled. Crankshafts turned General 
machine work Reliance Machine Co Moose Jaw 
flask 22-13 

CYLINDER GRINDING^ TRACTOR. AUTO, 
engine, crankshnlts, wehllng Pritchard Knglner- 
Ing Co Ltd . 259 Fort Street. Winnipeg. 

CYLINDER REBORING. OVERSIZE PISTONS 
and step-cut rings. General repairs. Romans 
Machine and Repair Co.. Moose Jsw. Sask 22-9 

DYERS AND CLEANERS 

OLD ANO FADF.I) GARMENTS REPAIRED AND 
renewed Hugs and housefurnlshlngs renovated 
Furs stored, remodelled and rellned. Arthur 
Rose Ltd . R egina and Saskatoon. Sask. _ 

FRUIT 

IBUI BERRIES! DIRECT TO YOU. ABSOLUTK- 
ly clean and dry, $2.00 15 pounds net basket, f.o h 
(innne Rcmlt , 'with order to Farmers’ Co-opera¬ 
tive Club Ltd.. Waldhof. Ont 26-7 

APPLES, PLUMS. GREENGAGES, $1.50 PER 
crate Se-ison now Prices of other fruits free. 
Highland Farm, Mission, B.C. _20-3 

_GENERAL MISCELLAN EOUS 

IXOUR MILL WANTED-^”; 

venire of mining district, population of 10,000 
People, excellent water and power supply, served 
by C.N.R. and C.P.R.; i-entre of wheat-growing 
district, requires Flour Mill of 100-barrel or 
thereabout capacity. Correspondence invited.— 
SECRETARY BOARD OF TRADE. DRUM- 
HELLER, ALBERTA. Can put Interested par¬ 
ties in touch with 150-barrel mill at nearby 
tmvn, which may be purchased at bargain. _ 

V H I I’M. AUTO KNITTING MACHINE, TWO 

cylinders, new. $50 Grain Growers' Guide. Box 7, 
wInulpeg, 

LUMBER. FENCE POSTS ETC 

LOU I (WOOD, CEDAR AND TAMARAC PENCE 
Posts, willow pickets, spruce poles, slabs Write for 
delivered prices The Northern Cartage Company, 
Prince Albert. Sask. _ 

MEDICAL 

MNI 1 ''IKS THIS TREATMENT GUARAN- 
t*ed to stop seizure or money returned No 
oromldes, narcotics Trv at our risk Hunter 

^ Laboratories, 90Q-AZ Scott. Little Rock, Ark 20 -5 

N I'HICAL I^PTRUTflENT.-- 

b\nd Instruments, violins, cornets. 

mandolin*. bftnjon, cnitara. Rond ff.r 
m ir natslnfue and banrain list of uaed band Instru- 
mems The R s williams * Sons Co. Ltd.. 421 

-McDerm ot Avenue Wlnnlneg l«-0 

b ^»ns in usfd instruments—state 

in... er "'ah 0 , organ. phon<>graph desired Musical 
hstniment catalog nn request We repair all 
EP' >no, rr a Ph8. Send us vour motors Oloeckler 
nanc House. Saskatoon.. 


W E MANUFACTURE SCIIOOI X \NS AND SEI I 

iV.rect to school boards The L-iwrle Wagon Co . 
W Imup.v ■ jj£j 

SITUATIONS VACANT 

youiTopportunity 

TO BETTER YOURSELF 

Ttivre Is a good living for you right where you 
lire. Full or spare time No capital required 
No experience neveasarx We tea, h you how to 
becxuue a National lteprea«‘iit alive, selling our 
splendid line of top to-toe clothing for men and 
women, from factory direct to consumer through 
local representatives Tlie National "Store at 
your door ‘ selling outfit Is a complete clothing 
store In a neat, small sample case KxiH>rl<Mux-il 
salesmen see unUmlteil ixiaslhtlitles In our |tropo- 
sliloii. Fall line soon n-ailv. Mggx'r and lu*tter 
Ilian ever Assure yourself an exclusive territory 
h.v writing immediately, naming the district you 
want Rural communities and city terrlloriee 
equally profitable. "It Ls a sign of dtsllnctlmi 
to Is- a National n-iiresentatlve.” Apply Sales 
Maraper National Mall Order House Limited, 
Dept. 138, Brx 2017, Montreal. _ 

THE J. R WATKINS COMPANY 

have a mini!-or of gmal territories now open for 
eiierin-tlc and Intelligent men to RETAIL 
WATKINS' QUALITY PRODUCTS 

Experience uimecenaarv Surety required 

For full particulars write 

THE J. R. WATKINS CO.. Dept G. Wlnnipet 

SALESMEN EVER I I XKMEK IS A PROSPECT 
foi groceries and lubricating oils Our high grade 
groceries, lubricating oils and paints build repeat 
business \ acuiit terrlt irles In northern Manitoba, 
northern and south-west Saskatchewan ami 
northern Alberta Newgaru-MeDonalil Co., Wlmle- 
sale Grocers, ill PHncess Street, u Innlpeg. 30-3 

M VI BROTHERS LTD.. IMPORTERS AND 
wholesale grocers. Winnipeg, have a few districts 
open for re'lahle salesmen Applicants must 
rurtilsh ref erences. _ 2(1-5 

SOLICITORS 

FETHERSTONHAUGM & CO.. THE OLD 
established firm. Patents everywhere Head 
orace. Royal Bank ItniMlng, Toronto; Ottawa 
omce, 5 Eltfln Sneer Ofllcw throiiKhout Canada 
Booklet free. 

BARR, STE U \K 1 JOHNS ION \M) < 1 SlMiVi. 

barristers, aolleltors, notaries. General solicitors 
for Saskatchewan Grain Growers' Association, lSIP 
Cornwa ll Sired. Regina. Sask 

HUDSON. ORMOND, SPICE & SYMINGTON, 
barristers, solicitors, etc.. 303-7 Merchants Hunk 
Building, W Innlpeg . Man 

PATENTS EGERTON R. CASE. A*. TORONTO 
Street, Toronto. Caiiadiau. foreign Booklets 
f Te_ tf 

TAXIDERMY 

E. W. DARHEY. TAXIDERMIST. AA4 MAIN 
Street, \\ innlpeg. 19-2(1 

WESTERN TAXIDERMIST. 339 MAIN STREET. 
Winnipeg_ 10.5 

TOBACCO 

CANADIAN LEAF—EXTRA FINE QUALITY, 
Peflt Havana. Grand Havana. Petit Rouge. Grand 
Rouge Special Price for five pounds, $2 25 
Spread Leaf, $2.50 Postpaid. L. Callssano A 
Fig 11 Co. Ltd., Graham and Vaughan. Winnipeg 

FIVE POUNDS ASSORTED, ROUGE HAVANA, 
PetltlRouge, Petit Havana for $2.25 Postpaid. 
Lalonde A Co., 201 Dollnrd Blvd., St. Boniface, 
Man. 30-1 2 

THRESHING BELTS 

BELTS - SPLICED—NO RIVETS OR STI I CHES. 
Guaranteed to stand W ilson's Regina Tire an t 
Repair Shop, 1709 Scarth SI ree l. Regina, Sask 

THRESHING WANTED 

WANTED—GOOD THRESHING ROUTE. SAS- 
katchewan or Alberta. Large outfit, full equip¬ 
ment. B >x 294. Indian Head, Sask. 28-5 


MISCELLANEOUS 

WATCH REPAIRS 

PI AXTONS 1 IMI FED. MOOSE JAW < PK 
watch insinu'toni Pr< m pi ness and accuracy 
guara nteed Mall waleh foi esti mate by return 

PRODUCE 

LIVEPOULTRYWANTED 

I If'Kip ft Ills and ovi-r, 18-20c: 5-ft ll>« 

HLIMo 4 3 »** 1 4 ;*: 

Brollsci 23 26, 

AH price* fo,h Wbuili'eg, gtiarantee»l until 
August 15. Cash paymsnu Write for ,t»1cs 
if required. 

ROYAL PRODUCE CO. 

97 AIKINS STREET. WINNIPEG, MAN 

Robins Approve of Strawberries 

You ask whv not strawborrios mill 
cream on every prairie breakfast tablet 
No reason whatever, proviileii one yvill 
buy a few plants and milk a cow. 

Though a novice in all kinds of farm 
work 1 usually like to try a thing once 
and this is my attempt at strawberry 
culture up here in the northwest. 

lu the spring of 1923, we sent to 
Brandon for f>0 strawberry plants. 
Senator Dunlaps. We live 14 miles 
from town and the road is always pretty 
bad in the spring. However, they 
arrived safely, and were put in a pail 
of water till evening. When trims 
planted every plant grew, and by keep 
ing the dowers picked, made more 
runners that we could count. After the 
first severe frost we covered them with 
wheat straw, which also held the snow. 
This was not disturbed the following 
spring till we saw signs of life and then 
little by little. By the beginning of 
June the plants were just one mass of 
bloom. We wero so proud we took 
everyone we could lay hands on to see 
the patch. 

Aliw for our hopes! the weather of 
1924 was against us and, being unable 
to afford the services of a rain maker, 
many of the berries dried up on tho 
plants before they ripened. Then, too, 
every living thing seems fond of straw¬ 
berries, turkeys, chickens and robins 
being among the worst offenders, not to 
mention various members of the family 
keen for a sample. 

In spite of everything we had some 
grand feeds and managed to can a few 
quarts. Nothing looks so good as a 
fresh strawberry shortcake, nor so cool 
and inviting as a bowl of lovely red 
berries on their green leaves. These 
plants received very little attention 
beyond occasional weeding and were 
grown in a situation open to the north 
and west. 

This year (written February 28), we 
intend planting a real windbreak and 
more fruit trees, also some Champion 
Everbearing strawberries you recom¬ 
mend so highly, for we are convinced 
after the small experiment that with a 
little care small fruits may be easily 
grown.—Margnret L. Bourne, Llovd- 
minster, tSnsk. 
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l he Cheerful Plowman 

= fly 7. Edw. Tuff! = 





Breaking a Colt E 

Some fellows when they break a colt employ no common sense, but take each ~ 

— coltish action aR occasion for offence. They strap his harness into place and hook ^ 

~ him to a load, expecting him to walk along with science down the road. They ~ 

— say “Go long like mother does, or uncles Bill and Ned, forget about that foolish EE 

= bunk of shaking tall and head! Go long and do your normal bit, you’ll have “ 

^ to first, as last, as eviry horse upon the farm has done in all the past. Go long — 

— or I’ll apply the whip with double force and crack. I’ll raise big bubbles on — 

— your hips, and on your sides and back! Go long and knuckle to the task that ZZ 

~ yon must do for aye. and don’t be wabbling back and forth in that ungainly way!’’ — 

“ Yes, thus they talk and thus tusy act, these cruel and thoughtless things, unfit — 

— for space upon the earth, unfit for horns or wings! Yes, thus they treat a tender — 

— colt, a colt that’s fresh and green, a colt that never could deserve instruction ~ 

= half so mean. Such men forget that they were kids a score of years ago and — 

— learned to handle heavy loads by methods kind and slow. They learned by morsels, — 

— bit by bit, a little at a time, nor was their awkwardness decried or treated as “ 

— a crime. If their old dads had said to them when they began to work, “Here, ZZ 

— take this fork and fill the mow. and don’t you dare to shirk! Here, seed this 

E field In double quick without a kink or quail, do up the job as elders do without a — 

— fault or fail, or you will feel a snapping whip with extra swish and cracx — 

— raise bubbles on your awkward hips, and on your neck and backt" If they had ~ 

— beard such words as these, these dull and hardened dolts, they’d use more ~ 

~ brains when breaking in these young and tender coltot 
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Farm Notes from Great Britain 

(''nntitmc'l frtnn Pane 4 

of tin- dairy industry of tlu* country, 
by appointing a committee of experts 
to elaborate and recommend a uniform 
scheme of feeding for dairy cows. 

Shepherds Not Offering Clips 

The 24,000,000 sheep of the British 
Islands have now been shorn, but 
flnckmnKters are in no hurry to market 
the wool clip, preferring to hold back 
tor a while (except when pressed bv 
need of ready money) in the hope that 
prices may rise. But at present wool 
values are showing no tendency to 
appreciate. So far as Knglifth wools 
are concerned, the slump in vnluca Is 
from 2.-> to 30 per cent. At Melton 
Mowbray (Leicestershire) nearly 25,- 
000 fleeces lately sold at prices which, 
for the finer wools, were about 7d 
(14c) per pound below last year’s 
figures, A somewhat similar report is 
made concerning a sale of 46,000 
(Voces at Winchester (Hampshire). 

* Down wools (Shropshire, Suffolk, 
Hampshire and Oxford) range from 
Is (id to ls 8d; Southdown, ls 5d; 
( heviot, Is il§d to Is old; Lincoln, 
Is Id to Is 2d; Kent or Romney Marsh, 
Is OAd to Is Id; Scotch Blackface 
Mountain, 8Jd. 

England Not Alone in This 

Cominent is often made in agricul¬ 
tural circles concerning the multiplic¬ 
ity ot breeds of hogs in Britain, and 
the doubtful wisdom, from the 
economic point of view, of encouraging 
this diversity. Many judges consider 
it would be wiser to follow the ex¬ 
ample ot Denmark (which supplies the 
largest and best consignments of bacon 
scut to Kngland), and concentrate on 
one or two hog breeds only, of recog¬ 
nized type and value. The possibilities 
of development of the British bacon 
industry is evident when it is stated 
that the country imports hog meats 
to the value of JL. r >6,000,000 every vear, 
while the home production hus at 
present no more than one-sixth of this 
value. There is a great need to 
develop more co-operation between 
hog breeders and feeders, and the cur¬ 
ing factories, if the home market is to 
be better supplied with home products. 
Dn the one hand curers complain of 
too many hog breeds with rivalry be¬ 
tween the supporters of the different 
kinds, and of vnrying standards of 
size, weight and conformity in the 
resulting sides of bacon, whereas 
uniformity is what the eurer and re¬ 
tailer alike require. Farmers, on the 
other hand complain that curers are 
not willing to pay any more for the 
best hogs which conform to the re¬ 
quired standard, than they pay for 
lower grade carcasses. 

I his matter of t.he unsntisfactorv 
state of the British hog and bacon in¬ 
dustry is one which is continually com¬ 
ing up for discussion, but it is obvious 
to all that with better organization 
and co-operation a valuable source of 
wealth to farmers could be developed, 
and consumers nt the same time sup¬ 
plied with bacon of a quality superior 
to the bulk of that, now imported. 

Compete With Canadian Exports 

It would appear that Canada is not 
likely to continue ns the only Domin¬ 
ion which sends fat cattle in the live 
state to British ports. A cargo of 200 
fat steers—the first of its kind—has 
just arrived at Liverpool, from Cape 
Town, South Africa. The cattle are 
from farms in Rhodesia, and are said 
to tie mainly of Aberdeen-Angus type. 
The continuance of such shipments will 
naturally depend upon the returns ob¬ 
tained, and some indication of this 
will be revealed after a few pre¬ 
liminary consignments. 

It is good to be able to report that 
Great Britain is now entirely free from 
foot and mouth disease, after a series 
of epidemics which lasted for nearly 
two years. Ah from June 4 last, ail 
restrictions on the movements of live¬ 
stock (nt least so far as these were 
due to foot-and-mouth trouble) were 
withdrawn by the ministry of agricul¬ 
ture. Business—both home and foreign 
—should greatly benefit now that the 
herds and flocks of the country can 
once more show a clean bill of health. 
—Walter Biffon. 










he lirain Growers’ G u ij t 


THE FARMERS’ MARKET PLACE 


WHERE YOU BUY, 

FARMERS' CLASSIFIED- -r*rro<f»’ advertising of llweterk. poultry. se*<1 grain. machinery, etc.. 9 sent* 
por word per wwk wliere ad la ordered for one or two consecutive «wkH—8 cant* per word per week IT 
ordered for three or fi»ur omimcuUv* week*—7 drnto l»r word per week Lf .wilered for five or *1* 
conaecutlvn Week* Count each Initial »s a full word, alao count each art of four figure* a* a 
full word, aa for example "T I*. While haa 2.100 acres for tale” rontalna eight words. Be sure and 

alfti your name and addrms l>o not hare any anawers come to Tlie Guide. Tlie name and address must 
he i-minted aa part of the advertisement and paid fur at tin- same rate All advertisements must be cl ass t- 
,kI under tlie iH-adlng which applies ntoat closely to tlie article advertised. All orders for Classified Adver¬ 
tising must be accompanied by cash. Advertisements for this page must reach us seven days In advance 
of pulillcati ' day. which Is every Wednesday. Orders for cancellation must also reach us seven days 
In advance. 


SELL OR EXCHANGE 

FARMER DISPLAY CLASSIFIED—$(V60 per Inch per week. All orders must be accompany b . . 
8tock cutB supplied free of charge. Cute made to order cost $5 00 each. 

COMMERCIAL CLASSIFIED—9 cents a word for each Insertion;,5i Insertions few Uie prW of . u 
Insertions for the price of 7: 13 Insertions for the price of 10; and 20 insertions for the p n ,« „i 
(These special rates apply only when full cash payment accompanies order). 

COMMERCIAL CLASSIFIED DISPLAY— $8.40 per Inch, flat. Ada. limited to one column i„ 
and must not exceed sU Incites lit depth. 

Address all letters to The Grain Growers' Guide. Winnipeg. Man. 


THE GRAIN GROWERS’ GUIDE IS READ BY MORE THAN 75,000 PROSPECTIVE BUY ERS 
LIVESTOCK Fa-m Lands Sale or Rent _ SEEDS _ MACHINERY and AUTOS 

INV F VIIC.ATE THIS FARM OFFER—FARMS NEW THREE 14-INCH CASE Pnn/wn . 

Various ,,n the fertile nralrlea can be purchased on a long GRASS SEED engine plow, $100; two 12-Inch John lwr . !f T 

- -_______— -—. —— term |ilan ofe. ly payment Seven per cent, of the plow, four-horse Massey-Harrl.s I'uiti'..' 8tu L ,, ' le 

*RIL YORKSHIRES, BOTH SI XES, 115 ; purchase price cash, balance payable In 35 years. ___ _ .. -sj- Tr—rnOcRvI subsoil packer. $20, used one season \\ i 1 .' ir ’ ,*- 5 

KeLruary l)uroc boars, $20, llolstoln bull, $K0. Interest at Free use of land for one year. You FOR SALK- BKOMt GRASS SEED, GOVERN Kotilemi, Sask. numbers. 

All n * Uteris 1 W Florenc e, V alor, Hask. may pay In full at any time. Write today for mem tested, no noxious weed seeds. 10c. per pouni. " ---- 

. . .. 

r-ATTTT* 480 ACRES. 1 H MILES FROM TOWN AND UH MACHINERY and AUTOS Auto W recking Co , 7 s, m 

LAT1LL miles from Winnipeg 8tock Yards Nearly all lYlriVe* aaivi^aw. a “ « ----- 

under plow. Elite grove and orchard. Good -—-—-;__„ SELLING—20-INCH ALI-STK! t ooc.-TI- 

Alvnrrlnnrt Amnia buildings Price und terms reasonable. Write USED AND NEW MAGNETOS, CARBURETORS, Juntbo brush breaker, new *p>v in i i l t lTTT 

ADeiaeeQ AnKUH Unic h Land Co., Winn ipeg, Man. _ 30-2 wheels, springs, axles, windshields, glasses, tires, national brush breaker with truck 1 nt, ' r ' 

I LING REGISTERE D ANGUS COWS AND *1,000 ANNUAL PAYMENTS AND JH% AN- r artlatore, ^les.to^, cush^n8. bearings. gea« gtump puUeF, H.P. 3ICJ, with root hook “u£d 

young bulls, from *50 to *80. Alvin Ulchn, Gucrn- nuul Interest will buy well located mixed farming all descriptions. We C1 )£j7,Harts for little, *150. I. Morris. Llbau, Man 


Various 

apkii. voitksiinns. both sixiv *is. 

February Duroc boars, *20. Holstein bull. *80 

All riglstered W E Inrem e. Viilur , 8agk, _ 30-2 

HIGH-CLASS I XMWOKTH VM> DUROC 
boars w. I*. M orrison, Oakville, Man. 

_ CATTLE _ 

Aberdeen-Angus 

SELLING REitilSTE.RE.il VNi.ts COWS 5M> 
young bulls, from *50 to *S0. Alvin Blehn, tiuern- 
se y, Hask, 

Holstelns 

rOR SALK—HOLSTEIN BULL, SPLENDID 
pedigree, three yeais old, guaranteed sure. Write 
for price and copy of extended pedigree Andrew 
Parley, Kegwortli, Hask. 20-3 

Red Polls 

FOR sale — rtEGISTEREi) red polled 
bulls, one to five years old, tlrst class stock. uc- 
crcttlted herd, price *06 to *85. U. A. McLeod, 
Maedottald, Man. _________ ______ 30-3 

Shorthorns 

Registered dQ SI ^purpose bull and 

heifer calves Your opportunity Is here now to 
get Into the right breed that has them all beat si 
smiill cost. The brood that shows the most profit 
to raise The Ideal cattle that answers evciy 
requirement Perry Neale. I.ovat. Sask 16 6 

BEAUTIFUL SHORTHORN BULL. IiN 
months, roan W. Pilling, hemnay. Man 2S-5 
SKI LING ROAN MIOUTHORN BULL. TEN 
months old. N. Irwin, Beaver. Mau. _ 29-2 

SWINE 

Borkshires 

SElllNG IIETt K Sill RE S. MAX I IT'IEKS, $l». 

with papers l.es Perrin, Ooodlnnds, Man. 30-2 

Duroc-Jorseys 

REGISTERED IIUKOCS, IMPROVED TYPf\ 
eight weeks, *11 each. Clyde Stauffer, Alsaak, 
Sask_ 29-6 

Tamwortha 

REGISTERED LAM WORTHS sPitlNt. Ill 
lers. Hire tlrst. jirl»e Toronto ltoyal. *15. 
Ineludlng papers Thus. Noble. High Mow Stock 
Farm, I >ayslnn d, Alla. 27-3 

REGISTERED TAM WORTHS SIRE IM-' 
portcil champion, Hcglna and Saskatoon, 1924. 
Also by old herd hoar 1. S. Norton, Melville 
Saak_ 30-5 

Yorkshires 

REGISTERED YORKSHIRE PIGS, BEST OF 
breeding and baeon type, April and May 
litters, mature service boars Reasonable prices 

Torn Snowden. I'limy, Vila. _ 2S-5 

REGISTERED YORKSHIRES. GOOD ItKFFD- 
Ing, bacon type May litters, *11; pedigree 
Included Q. II. Monleltb, 290 Garry St . 1 
Winnipeg. 29-30 

PURE-BREIl YORKSHIRI \VI VNI INGS. FROM 
exceptionally long, deep, mature sows. *9.00. nine 
weeks v t • Fuller, Karl t'.rev. Sask 28 t 

RE GIST I RED YORKSHIRES, UNIVERSITY 
stock, 1st May litter, *10, papers Included. A. J 
Cox, Eaton. Sask.__ 30-4 

DOGS. FOXES AND PET STOCK 

50 SILVER BLACK IOXIN FROM I II l 

wonderfully aueeessful MacIntyre Ranch, Bath- 
hurst, N B. Standard-bred, registered, beautiful 
animals, mated, proven breeders, 4 to S pups to 
litter Ranching facilities and deferred payments 
arranged Write explaining what you want In 
foxes How much cash you can put In. how and 
when Take some dry merchantable oats and feed 

grain In exchange.__ 

EUR Ml I REGISTERED SILVER - RI.Ai k 
fox pups Bargain price Cash or terms Apply for 
particulars Couture and Teasler. 8t Pierre, Man 

_ 27-5 

CHINCHILLA RABBITS FROM BEST IM- 
ported stock. August 25th shipment. George 8. 
Brown. Theodore. Sask 28-fl 

SKI I INC WOI ETHH'ND PUPS. PARENTS 
fast, sure killers Lea Perrin, Goodlatid a. Man * 9-9 

POULTRY 

Leghorns 

THE lilt. ENGUSH I EGHORNs. toil I cC 

strain, yearling hens and May hatched chicks for 
sal e . J, J E'tink, Winkl er. Man. _ 30-4 

Farm Lands Sale or Rent 

FARMING IN BRITISH COIUMBIA ON THE 
lands adjacent to the Pacific Great Extern Hallway 
ofTera exceptional opportunity to prospective 
settler* These areas are peon) .rlv adapted for 
ndxexl and dairy farming Othtatlr condition* 
Ideal Crop failures unkrown Only a *mBll por¬ 
tion of British Columbia la suitable for farming 
purpflMB, SO a steady market la assured School* 
are catahllahrd by tne Depart men' of Education 
where there la a minimum of ten children of sehool 
age Tranaportatlon on the line at half rune to 
Intending eeMler* These government lands are 
open for pre-emption or purchaae on easy terms aa 
low aa *2 50 per acre with 16 years to pav Full 
Information from R O. Wark, Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway, Vancouver, British Columbia, 
Canada __ 

SElllNG I i >0 ACRE'S, 1 Milts FROM 
I-acombe. 155 under cultivation, serviceable hulid- 
lng*. good water, fenced and rr<ms-fenced. *50 per 
IIbVW oHAh. hftlAno* half crop pavmontA. 
or ton run' Unit, Box 204. 1-acombe. AIU. 28-3 


Fa'-rn Lands—Sale or Rent 

INVESTIGATE IIIIS FARM OFFER—FARMS 
on the fertile nrulrles can he purchased on a long 
term plan of e ty payment Seven per cent of the 
purchase price cash, balance payable In 35 years. 
Interest at h%. Free use of lund for one year. You 
may pay in full at any time w rite today for 
full Information Canadian Pacific Railway Go., 
Dept, of Natural Resources, 922-lst St. East, 
Calgary. 30-5 

480 ACRES, ih MILES FROM TOWN AND 12 H 
miles from Winnipeg Stock Yards. Nearly ail 
under plow. Fine grove and orchard. Good 
buildings Price und terms reasonable. Write 
Waleh Land Co., Winnipeg, Man. 30-2 

*1,000 ANNUAL PAYMENTS ANI) i . AN 

nuul Interest will buy well located mixed farming 
lands with excellent buildings Situated In the 

r rosperoiiB Moose Mountain district. Owner, E'. 
tushell, Wadena, Busk. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA FARMS—FULL PARTIC- 
ulars and price Hat of farms near Vancouver, 
together with maps, may be had on application to 
Pemberton A Son. E'arm Specialists, 4iK Howe St., 

_ Vanco u ver, B.C. _ __ 

IF YOU DO NOT^FIND SUITABLE FARM 
lands advertised hero, why not Insert an ad. In 
the "Farm Lands Wanted" column? It will 
reach readers In hundreds of districts, and will 
cost hut little. 

si I l INC Im ACRES, IMPROVED: 2 ».o ACRES 
cultivated, good buildings, soil and location. A 
bargain. Particulars on request. L. H. Weller, 
Vera, Sask. 30-3 

SELLING— 160 WILD LAND, NO STONES, 
mostly clear, neur school, mile and half from 
stutlon, Id miles from Winnipeg, *2.000. Michael 

Scott , 20 2 Scott Block, Winnipeg. __ 

M l LING 240 ACRES, I t MILES FROM CI TY 
Hull, two miles from station *5,000 worth of 
bulldlnga *25 an acre. Michael Scott, 202 Scott 
Block, Wlnn lpeg. 

SELLING—RANCH ON FRENCHMAN RIVER, 
quurler-Hoctlun deeded land, seven sections leased 
land, 80 horses, 60 cattle Snap S. W Baker, 
Barrister, Shaunavon, Sask. 20-5 

YRade quarter-section, clear Title, 

Ponoka district Take 22-Inch or 2l-tnoh separator 
part payment. Consider full outfit. Brady and 

Morgan, Ponoka. Alta. _ 

I XCHANGE QUARTER LAND FOR THRESH- 
tng machine, gas preferred. Al. Lee. Viceroy, 
_ Sask__ 30-2 

WANTED—FARMS FOR SALE. OR EXCHANGE 
on B.C. properties. No listing fees charged. 
Gannon Farm Woncy. Mnrkltn, Saak 27-5 

Stu.tNt, 480 At.Kta, N»’,.vK LACOMUE, 102 
ucrt>s wheat. 100 oats and barley, 50 acres summer- 
fallow Write E ,i Connell, Clive, Alta. S0-3 
FOR s a l l 256-ACRE IMPROVED FARM. 
*18 i>er acre. E'or particulars, write T. S Martin. 
Cut Knife, Sask . 28-4 

FOR SAII EQUIPPED I ARM,' CROP PAY- 
ments, no Interest. Apply Box 6, Grain Growers' 
Guide. Winnipeg. 29-2 

IMPROVED FARMS FOR SALE—O. L. HAR- 
wood, Brandon 26-13 


Farm Lands Wanted 

Far m h an te i > for cash, send details. 

F'. II Burns, 020 Chestnut, St. Louis, Mo. 

W IN TFI> TO III Alt FROM OW Nl R OF 1 AND 

for sale (V J\ Hawley, Baldwin. WIs 23-5 

SEEDS 

WHEAT 

WORLD'S \\ UNDE R \A IN I E It Will AT, II ARDV. 

good ylelder, best milling quality, *2 00 bushel, 
sacked. Roht. Blanc, llarrowhy, Man. 28-5 


SEEDS _ 

GRASS SEED 

E'OR SALE—BROME GRASS SEED, GOVERN- 
mein tested, no noxious wee«l seeds. 10c. per pound. 
John Conn. Innlsfnll, Alta. _ 


USED AND NEW MAGNETOS, CARBURETORS, 
wheels, springs, axles, windshields, glosses, tires, 
radiators, bodies, tops, cushions, bearings, gear* 
all descriptions. We carry largest stock auto part* 
In Canada. Save yourself 2ft to 80%. Parts for 
E.M E\, Ovetlands, Studebakers, Russell. Ilupmo- 
blles. many others. Complete Ford used and oew 
parts. Out of town orders given prompt attention 
Auto Wrecking Co. Limited, 263 to 273 lort 
Street. Winnipeg. ___ 

SELLING—40-62 WOOD BROS STEEL SEPARA- 
tor with 14-ft. Garden City feeder, 18-ft. weighw. 
overhauled; new belts, straw racks. 
blower fan painted. Guaranteed No 1 condition. 
Threshed three seasons. Sold engine. Also one nine- 
inch. flve-ply, lt.O-ft new high power rubber drl\e 
belt. Also good Garden City 36-ln. short steel 
feeder. M Van Per Velde, Dalemead, Alta. 29-4 

SF.LL1NG— MINNEAPOLIS STEAM OUTFIT, 
engine. 28-H.P. Alberta boiler, 175 pressure. In¬ 
spected. Al condition. Fitted for coal, straw 
wood lank, pump. hose. Separator 36-62 
complete, Al condition, ready to thresh. Price. 
*3,000. May sell separate. Separator, $900. 
Terms. Hlttern Lake Ranch, Bittern Lake, Alta. 

E'OR SALE OR TRADE FOR AUTOMOBILE IN 

good running order, 30-36 Sawyer-Massey separa¬ 
tor, Just right slxe for 10-20 engine. Price $4o0. 
Also 28-inch hand feed Stanley Jones separator. 
Would take an engine, cultivator or double disc 
on latter machine . Box N, Kirriemuir, Alta. 

SELLING—AULTMAN-TAYLOR GAS TRAC- 
tor, 30-60: Red River special separator, 36-56, with 
14-ft. Garden City feeder; John Ueere eight- 
bottom engine plows, both stubble and breaker 
bottoms. All good repair. S. H. Ketcheson. 
Abb ey. Sask. _____ 

SELLING—28-44 RUMELY SEPARATOR WITH 

Garden City feeder and 16-30 Twin City engine, 
complete with all belts Threshed only 30 days. 
Always kept Inside Condition like new. A rare 
barg aln at *1,900 H. D. Stewart. Simpson, Sask. 

30-80 RUMELY, RUNNING ORDKR, $1,000; 10- 
20 Titan, running order, *375: two-row Deere 
cultivator. $125; separator trucks, $75; 10-bottom 
engine plows. *150. Terms. W. Florence, Valor, 
Sask. _____ 30-2 

THREE-WAY PISTON RINGS. ABSOLUTELY 
guaranteed to stop otl-pumplng and compression 
leaks. Saves regrinding and new pistons. \\ rite 
Three-Way Piston King Co., 286 Bunnntyne Avc., 
Winnipeg. _ 29 - u 

SELL OR TRADE—25-75 STEAM ENGINE, 
40-60 separator, extension feeder, Case; also cook 
car costing *500, caboose, sheaf loader, racks, 
wagons. Battrum. Sask. Write Box 61, Buxtou. 
North Dakota, U .S. _ 38-a 

SF I.!' N G — 22-66 HORSE WATERLOO 

steamer, 175 pounds steam; 36-56 Red River 
Special separate!. Garden City extension feeder. 
Ready to run. Cash and terms, L. A. Phillips, 
Carseiand, Alta. ___ 39-5 

SELLING— 36-1NCH GARDEN CITY FEEDER, 
used for three small crops, price *150; also one 
nine-horse Call of the West engine, magneto and 
battery Ignition, clutch pulley, good condition, 
*100. A. W. Edwards, Broadview, Sask. 27-o 

FOR SALE—ONE - MOGUL ENGINE 15-30; ONE 
Buffalo Pitts separator, 30-50: represented to be In 
good condition. May be seen on N.E. 21-14-2, 
West 1st, close to Woodlands, Man. H. W. Nesbitt, 
Lombard Building. Winnipeg, Man. 26-6 


August is the Month 

to buy, sell or exchange threshing machinery, and 
/Classified Ads.—in The Guide—are a good investment. 

They produce quick, satisfactory results at a smull 

Tjjf _ pk, Tlie best selling season of the year will be over in 

_ -'Jk a few days, but "The Guide is a good Pinch Hitter,” 
Last year, John Saint, of Peerless, Alta., advertised 
a threshing outfit just before threshing, and sold it for cash within a tew days. 
He wrote us that several farmers in Saskatchewan and Alberta were also 
trying to buy it. There are always farmers wanting machinery at the Inst 
minute—your opportunity to fill the order. 

The Method—Guide Classified 
Ads .—Because 

FIRST—Tho Guide specializes in classified advertising. It does more to 
promote the readers' interest and to encourage results. 

SECOND—The Guide carries more classified advertising than any other farm 
journal in Western Canada, and buyers always flock to the largest 
market. 

THIRD—Though it has 75,000 readers and produces results above the average, 
the cost is no higher. 

Here is an example of the kind of letters we quite often receive, T. W. 
Snowden, Cluny, Alta., writing on June 26, in connection with his advertise¬ 
ment for Spring Litters, Pure-Bred Yorkshires, says: 

"I m»y state that 1 have an ad. In some other papers, but most frequently 
they say that they saw the ad. In The Grain Growers' Guide, therefore it would 
seem that your ads. are read by a greater number of people.*" 

Dozens of similar letters prove that Guide ads. are real “Go getters.” 
If you want to buy or sell Potato Diggers, Corn-Binders, Honey, Livestock or 
Farm Lands—sit down and write out your ad. today. 

THE GRAIN GROWERS’ GUIDE, WINNIPEG, MAN. 


SELLING—THRESHING OUTFIT nuu.u, 

Ing Big Four 30-60 tractor. 27 - 42 ' \’ultii?mT R . S ' 
separator. 14-foot Garden Cltv feeder * lor 
stook loader. $1,500 Terms to responsible^ mi 00 
Chest e r Klnter, Lane, Sa.sk. k par . , , k ' s , 

IF YOU DO NOT FIND WHAT YOU ARrLOnT 
Ing for advertised here, why not ailvertk« . ’ 
want? Someone among the 75.(88)* reader* nuf’ 
have just what you need, and be glad 
a reasonable price. K u to 8411 »t 

32-52 IDEAL RUMELY SFPAR YMm 

condition; Garden Cltv feeder ' Hart' w.aJ? 4 * 

Liberty! 1 S^k er ,,reet “""’ eWes ,,r SctaSg 

SELLING—STANLEY JONES NINE H P Tv 
gine, trucks and separator, in uood condlUnn 

tSSXS* S Caah ° ner - B - k5 

SELLING—30-60 PIONEER GAS ENcTT 
36-50 sieveless separator, housed, good order 
drive belt, complete. Cush $1,500. H. HoZwn 
Stranraer, Sask. _ nougson, 

FOR SALE—15-30 RUMELY ENGINE 24 T* 
Fairbanks separator with Langdon feeder and 
Hart weigher. All In good running order * 1*00 
for cash. Wlebe and de VEer, Acme . Alta. 26-5 

SELLING—STEWART SHEAF LOADER GOOD 

condition; also Waterous double cylinder steam 
engine, boiler may need some new flues Jus 
Vance, R It. 5, Brandon, Man. 28-3 

SELLING—STEAM ENGINE, 30-90 CUR. 
Scott tractor, boiler good condition, 81,200* cash 
or part cosh, balance In livestock. Box 97ti’ 
Rlverhurst, Sask, _ 28-3 

SELLING—THRESHING OUTFIT; ENGINE 
Case steam, 25-75; separator, Sawyer-Massey’ 
36-56: good order for work. D. C. Tiler Kiddie 
Mountain. Man. _28-3 

WANTED—AN OFFER ON EITHER OR BOTH 
a 30-60 Rumely Oil-Pull and 32-54 Case separator 
near Sceptre, Sask. E. Sokollk, 5401 41 Ave So’ 
and 54 St.. Minneapolis, Minn. 28-2 

SELL OR TRADE—HART-PARR 30-60 TRAC- 
tor, Goodson 36-56 separator, overhauled, belted, 
ready to thresh. Geo. Graves. North Battleford, 
8usk. 28-5 

SELLING—30-60 OIL-PULL, 40-64 RUMELY 
separator, practically new, always kept Inside. 
Very cheap. George MacKenzIe, Sovereign. Sask 

_ 29-4 

GAAR-SCOTT STEAM ENGINE, 25-75, GOOD 
state of repair: Case steel separator, 40-62, In good 
shape; belts, tank, etc. For particulars, address 
Box 3, Grain Growers' Guide, W innipeg 27-5 
SELLING—28-50 CASE SEPARATOR. 18-50 
steam traction, 15-45 steam traction, both Cass; 
32-54 Case separator, 20-60 American-Abell steam 
traction. P.O. Box 704, Vlbank, Sask 29-2 

FOR SALE—THRESHING OUTFIT, 45 MOGUL 
engine, 30-60 Rumely separator. Guy Peters, 

Tramping Lake. Sask. _ 29-2 

SELLING — 4H-CUT MOWER; INTER- 
national cream separator. N. Irwin, Beaver, Man. 

_ 29-2 

24-INCH LANGDON FEEDER. $100 CASH, 
f.o.b. Winnipeg. Cushman Farm Equipment 0 , 
Ltd., Winnipeg. 27-5 

CASE STEAM ENGINE, 28-80, GOOD CON- 
dltlon. Sell or trade for Case, Rumely or Twin 

_ City 28-Inch separator. J. Frey, Tilney, Sa sk. 28-3 

SELLING—BUFFALO PITTS 30-HORS1 STEAM 
engine, $600 cash, or exchange for gas. A. Bremner. 
Til8ton. Man. 28-3 

SELLING—WATERLOO STEAM ENGINE, 18 
H.P., In first-class running order. D. II. Ewart, 
Stntaluta, Sask. 28-3 

FOR SALE—20-H.P. PORTABLE FAIRBANKS- 
Morse engine, good condition. $300. R. L. Willson, 
Areola, Sask. _29- 

FOR SALE—RUMELY OUTFIT. ENGINE. 15-3#. 
cylinder rebored and oversize its ton fitted, new 
magneto; separator, 28-44-in. Price *1,350. 

Bronsch Bros., Radlsson, Sask. _ 30-2 

SELLING—AN INTERNATIONAL 25-45 Oll- 
burntng tractor; Aultman-Taylor separator. 32-50: 
new belts. A 1 condition. Cash or land. Jh™ 0 , 
J. H. Johnson, Bestvllle, Sask 30-2 

SELLING—28-50 J. I. CASE SEPARATOR. 
Exchange for stock, 36-60 Sawyer-Massey, Stewart 
sheaf loader, eight-bottom John Deere plow. A. 

_ McVIcar, Otterhonme, Man. _ _ ' ll _ 

SELLING—RUMELY OUTFIT. 15-30 GAS EN- 
glne. 2S-48 Ideal separator. Good running order. 
Special cash price. J. F. Perkin, 532-13th Street, 

Brandon. Man. __ _ 

SELLING—28-42 GOODISON SEPARATOR AND 
one20-J.H.C. tractor, gasoline, type C engine. Price. 
*1.000. Part terms If secured. Mrs. J. Bright. 

Cartwright. Man. __ _ 

WILL TAKE STOCK OR SMALL GAS TR ACTOR 
for 25-75 rebuilt Case tractor, with new cues 
T. Turnbull. St Norbert, Man. _ _ 

SELLING—12-22 MASSEY-HARRIS TRACTOR 
and Lacrosse three-furrow plow. Worked twoanorx 
seasons. *450. Box 168, Rathwell. Man. i- 

FOR SALE. CHEAP—ONE REEVES 31-** 
cross compound steam engine, good condition 

Chaa. H. Smith, Aylesbury, Sask. _ { _. 

For SALE OR TRADE ON STOCK, 32-« 
Waterloo separator. Run 25 daya. E. R Woapprjj 

Liberty, Saak __ 2? 

SELLING—*••*• AULTMAN ft TAYLOK TRAC- 
tor A1 ahap*. Alao 30-60 oil-pull. Snap* Ur»w*r 
157, Bmwnno. Alta 

Selling — small threshing out fit. 

Rodd, T.lherty, Sask. __ 

maonetos and prompt repair service 
A cme Magneto and Electric Co., Winnipeg. I * 8 











